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The Literary Week. 


THE monument to Victor Hugo, which is to be inaugu- 
rated in Paris next Wednesday, is an exceedingly 
grandiose affair. M. Barrias is the sculptor. Hugo is 
represented sitting on a rock, meditating. At the base of 
the rock four allegorical figures hold out to him wreaths 
of laurel. These represent the muses of the Epic, the 
Ode, Tragedy, and Satire. They are of bronze, and are 
about nine feet high. The poet himself has been given 
himself an extra métre. The monument is completed by 
four bas-reliefs, which show Hugo as poet and romancer, 
as philosopher, as orator and historian. The first shows 
him reviewing a file of the chief personages of his novels 
and dramas ; the second depicts the poet’s reception in Par- 
nassus by the poets and thinkers of past ages, among 
whom are seen Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot; the 
third represents Hugo at the tribune, in the act of making 
a great declamatory gesture! the last reproduces the cele- 
brated episode of December 2, 1852: 

‘“‘L’enfant avait recu deux balles dans la téte,”’ 
described in “Les Chitiments.” The pedestal bears the 
simple inscription : 

Victor Hugo, 
1802—1885. 


Tue eve of the Victo Hugo centenary will be marked by 
the publication of La Derniétre Gerbe, which will form 
positively the last volume of the long tale of the poet's 
posthumous works. Although there will still remain a 
goodly supply of unpublished fragments, it is the inten- 
tion of M. Paul Meurice to incorporate these in volumes 
already extant, as new editions may from time to time be 
called for. The Last Sheaf contains only verse ; some of 
it dates from as early as 1829, but the greater part was 
written between 1830 and 1860. The book is divided into 
five parts, of which the first four are entitled “ Avant 
Exile,” “ Pendant l’Exile,” “ Depuis l’Exile,” and “Tas 
de Pierres.” These contain a variety of fugitive thoughts, 
descriptions of scenery, and quatrains. The fifth and last 
part is composed of scenes for several dramas and comedies 
which Hugo intended to write, but which remained pro- 
jects only. 

Tue first edition of Wistons, the initial volume in Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s New Novel Library, was sold within a week 
after publication. It is said that the author, who writes 
under the name of “ Miles Amber,” is the wife of a clever 
painter who does not exhibit at the Royal Academy. 


Tue Free Age Press have received from Tolstoy the MS. 
of a new work, What Is Religion, which they hope to pub- 
lish during March next. This book will form one of the 
first volumes of a new Pocket Edition of Tolstoy’s “ Later 
Writings.” The first volumes of this new series will be 
(1) What Is Religion, (2) a revised edition of What I 


Believe or My Religion, and (3) a new translation of his 
comparatively little-known book What Js Life? 
To Maxe Lire” Bearasie. 
Life in London would be well-nigh unbearable without it 
'i.e., log-rolling].—Sphere. 
This rolling of the log is—what? 
Preferring to the Fact 
A statement of the thing that’s not, 
To make a friendly act ; 


An inability to slate 
The volume of a friend ; 
Extolment of the second-rate 
To serve a private end ; 


(As if the friend that fled before 
A genuine review 

Were worth a rotten apple-core !— 
Yet that’s the common view.) 


A self-protective jet of slime 
Which may some morning lead 

To like expenditure, what time 
The roller’s self has need. 


And this we suffer to the full, 
This pact of oraft or fear, 

Lest life become unbearable 
To certain stalwarts here. 

Tue dramatic critic of the New York Times writes as 
follows of Mrs. Craigie’s comedy, “ The Wisdom of the 
Wise ”’: 

The play is exceedingly entertaining, punctuated from 

first to last with witty and original lines, and containing a 

number of well-defined and thoroughly interesting cha- 

racters. Mra. Craigie has long been known as an author 

of fiction, dealing more or less truly, but almost always 

pointedly, with certain phases of social life. Her stories 

are seldom of the sort to appeal to those who insist that 

human emotions and morals must be approached only 

from the purist’s standpoint, but the portraits of men and 

women that she delights in are obviously true to life—with 

one exception probably, jor it is at least doubtful 

if the social training in English circles develops minds 

capable of the scintillant epigram which comes so easily 

to the tongues of these fictitious personages. In Mrs. 

Craigie’s comedy we observe the same qualities. The cha- 

racters are admirable as types: there is the same polish 

in repartee, and the humour is generally of a natural, easy 
kind. 

There are several ways of writing dialogue. The method 

of de Maupassant constantly varied ; the method of Flau- 

bert was to find the typical imbecile, or sentimental, or 

ironical saying, and set it in descriptive paragraphs of the 

highest literary art: the method of Meredith is Shake- 

spearean, of Thomas Hardy, Sophoclean. But no writer 

worth consideration has ever employed, or desired to 
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employ, realism in talk. Realistic phrases can be intro- 
duced—must often, in fact, be used: Thackeray excelled in 
this gift of turning the slang of his day to invaluable 
account. Good dialogue, however, is composition—just 
as a landscape is composition: it can never be what is 
ignorantly described as precisely life-like. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: A high authority has said that 
the political scenes in Mr. Anthony Hope’s comedy, “ Pil- 
kerton’s Peerage,” are equal to the best political satire in 
Disraeli’s novels. Another authority in psychology has 
also decided that the love scene in Act II. between the 
young girl and her father’s guest is not merely original 
work of the highest class, but peculiarly faithful in its 
accuracy to the observation scientifically gained of human 
nature. It surprised the audience on the first night for 
two reasons: in the first place because it was truly written, 
and ‘in the second place because it was artificially acted. 
Mr. Hope did not intend Miss Pilkerton to represent the 
eternal type of the Eternal Girl, but she is quite as real as 
Nausicaa in the Odyssey, and her origin is as primeval. 


Mr. Quitier-Covucn’s new novel, The Westcotes, is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Henry James. It is pretty and complimen- 
tary: 

A spinster, having borrowed a man’s hat to decorate 
her front hall, excused herself on the ground that the 
house “wanted a something.” By inscribing your name 
above th’s little story I please myself at the risk of help- 
ing the reader to discover not only that it wants a some- 
thing, but precisely what that something is. It wants—to 
confess and have done with it—all the penetrating subtle- 
ties of insight, all the delicacies of interpretation, you 
would have brought to_Dorothea’s aid, if for a moment 
I may suppose her worth your championing. So I invoke 
your name to stand before my endeavour like a figure out- 
side the brackets in an algebraical sum, to make all the 
difference by multiplying the meaning contained. 

But your consent gives me another opportunity even 
more warmly desired. And I think that you, too, will 
take less pleasure in discovering how excellent your genius 
appears to one who nevertheless finds it a mystery in 
operation, than in learning that he has not missed to 
admire, at least, and with a sense almost of personal 
loyalty, the sustained and sustaining pride in good work- 
manship by which you have set a common example to all 
who practise, however diversely, the art in which we 
acknowledge you a master. 


“ Tus day thirty years I came hither to the house of my 
good friend Sir Thomas Abney, intending to spend one 
single week under his friendly roof, and I have extended 
my visit to the length of exactly thirty years.” So said 
Isaac Watts to the Countess of Huntingdon in 1742. Abney 
House, Stoke Newington, after having been used for a 
Wesleyan College for some time, was pulled down in 1845, 
but in the cemetery of which its site forms a part there is a 
cenotaph monument and statue to the memory of Watts, 
and several of the old cedars and yews date back to his 
time. The facts may be recalled in connection with a 
recent “book find.” In 1715, while under Sir Thomas 
Abney’s roof, Watts published his “ Divine Songs,” which 
passed through scores of editions before the middle of the 
century. As Johnson said, he provided instruction alike 
for “ those who are lisping their first lessons and enlight- 
ened readers of Malbranche and Locke. The volume in 
question bears an autograph inscription and dedication 
from the author to one of the Misses Abney. As the 


British Museum appears to possess no edition prior to the 
ninth, 1728, and as last year the editio princeps of Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs, 1707, brought £140 at auction, the 
little book, intimately associated as it is with Watts him- 
self and the Abney family, possesses far more than mere 
bibliographical interest. 
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A “WELL-KNOWN writer,” signing himself “ M.,” has sent 
the following to the Author. It is called “ A Little Pause ” : 
But must I pause?—in this dim plain? 
Where clouds return after the rain: 
And blinding mists numb heart and brain. 
A pause for thought? But thought is pain. 
A pause for prayer. My prayers are vain. 
I take my pilgrim’s staff again. 


Tue second volume of Mr. Dent’s Collected Works of 
William Hazlitt, edited by Mr. A. R. Waller and Mr. Ar- 
nold Glover, contains the Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, 
the Liber Amoris, and Characteristics. In a useful 
Note the editors sketch the cheequered career of Thomas 
Holcroft, who was born in 1745, and was in turn shoe- 
maker, horse-dealer, pedlar, dramatist, novelist, art-dealer, 
and what not. Holeroft is best remembered by his play, 
“The Road to Ruin,” presented at Covent Garden two 
centuries ago this very week. It was Holcroft’s keen de- 
sire to write an account of his own life. On his death-bed 
he told his physicians that he did not care how they kept 
him alive provided ke could live six months longer to 
complete the autobiography he had begun. “ By dictating 
a word at a time,” says Hazlitt in his Advertisement, “he 
succeeded in bringing it down to his fifteenth year. When 
the clearness, minuteness, and vividness of what ke thus 
wrote are compared with the feeble, half-convulsed state 
in which it was written, it will be difficult to bring a 
stronger instance of the exertion of resolution and firm- 
ness of mind, under such circumstances.” The whole of 
Holcroft’s account was given to the public, and from tke 
point where it ended Hazlitt took up the tale. But not 
Holcroft and Hazlitt together succeeded in completing the 
work. Of its four volumes the last was not printed, and 
Hazlitt’s manuscript has never been found. However, 
Mr. Dent’s edition gives Holcroft another lease of fame. 
Opie’s portrait of him is reproduced as the frontispiece of 
the volume. 





A coop deal has been said of late about the ethics of 
character-making in novels. How far may a novelist pro- 
perly reproduce living people, his friends and acquaint- 
ances? The question is not, we think, very difficult of 
answer, but it was recently brought home with peculiar force 
to the friends of a certain man of letters, who, according to 
the Morning Post, has developed quite a new way of study- 
ing character. These friends, haying noticed that he had 
become so abstracted that he would pass them in the street 
without any sign of recognition, lately insisted on explana- 
tions. It then appeared that he had invented, and grown 
the victim of, a new method of recreation. As he went 
along the street he would look at those who passed him, and 
after the one glance would endeavour to put into definite 
words just so much as a disbeliever in palmistry might 
believe a clever palmist to be capable of telling to a visitor 
previously unknown. He had found, he said, that after a 
time one began to have a considerable confidence in one’s 
own powers, and to go even to the length of prophesy. He 
said that he had found the occupation singularly absorbing, 
and that what he learned thus by flashes cast new light on 
characters which had become illegible because of their 
familiarity. To be cut in the street is under any circum- 
stances disagreeable, and the knowledge that one is merely 
the subject of scientific study cannot be very consoling. 


Tue Granta has published some lines which, if they are 
all as good as the following, must be agreeable. The 
piece is called “ Children Together ” : 

“ When you were a girl, and when I wasa boy” 

(“ Why of course we were children together! ”) 
“Then you said—and I know it was meant to annoy” 
“Yes I said? ’ “ Well I’m wondering whether—” 
“You are wondering what?” “If I ought to repeat 
What you said as we sat on the summer-house seat.” 
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Mr. E. V. Lucas’s recent discovery of Charles Lamb's 
authorship of a children’s booklet of verses, called 7'he 
King and Queen of Hearts: With the Rogueries of the 
Knave Who Stole the Queen’s Pies, has borne fruit in the 
re-issue of this interesting trifle by Messrs. Methuen in fac- 
simile. To make the facsimile true and self-contained, the 
booklet is attached by an indiarubber band to Mr. Lucas’s 
covering introduction. The whole forms a delightful little 
Lamb curiosity. “The discovery of the book,” says Mr. 
Lucas, “is historically valuable in that it establishes—by 
the date 1805 on the engraved title-page—the fact that 
before the Zales from Shakespeare, which are usually 
thought to be the brother and sister’s first experiment in 
writing for children, Charles, at any rate, had tried his 
hand at that pastime. he King and Queen of Hearts 
thus becomes his first juvenile work.” 


From a budget of reminiscences of Walt Whitman by Mr. 
John Townsend Trowbridge, in the Atlantic Monthly, we 
learn that Walt was familiar with the Bacon-Shakespear- 
controversy. On one occasion, when Mr. Townsend and 
William Douglas O’Connor were the poet’s guests in his 
bare garret, warmed by a little sheet-iron stove, the three 
men talked books, “the principal subjects being Shake- 
speare and Walt’s own Leaves of Grass. Over Shakespeare 
it was a sort of triangular combat, O’Connor maintaining 
the Baconian theory of the authorship of the plays, and 
Walt joining with me in attacking that chimera. On the 
other hand, I agreed with O'Connor in his estimate cf 
‘ Lear’ and ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Othello,’ which Walt belittled, 
preferring the historical plays, and placing ‘ Richard Il. 
foremost, although he thought all the plays preposterously 
overrated.” 


Tat many a true word is spoken in jest is borne out by 
the discovery, made by a correspondent of the New York 
Vation, that the microbe was foreshadowed by Samuel 
Foote in his comedy, “ The Devil on Two Sticks ” (1768). 
In that play the President of the College of Physicians is 
delivering a lecture : 


“ Brethren and students,—I am going to open to you 
some notable discoveries that I have made respecting 
the source or primary cause of all distempers incidental 
to the human machine ; and these, brethren, I attribute 
to certain animalcule, or piscatory entities, that insinuate 
themselves through the pores into the blood, and in that 
fluid sport, toss, and tumble about like mackerel or cod- 
fish in the great deep ; and, to convince you that this 
is not a mere gratis dictum, an hypothesis only, I will 
give you demonstrative »roof. Bring hither the micro- 
scope ! Take a peep. 

“Those two yellow drops were drawn from a subject 
afflicted with the jaundice—What d’ye see? 

“ Last: Some little creatures like yellow flies that are 
hopping and skipping about. 

“ Hel: Right. Those yellow flies give the tinge to the 
skin and undoubtedly cause the disease ; and now for 
the cure! I administer to every patient the two-and- 
fiftieth part of a scruple of the ovaria or eggs of the 
spider ; these are thrown by the digestive powers into 
the secretory, there separated from the alimentary, and 
then precipitated into the circulatory, where, finding a 
proper nidus or nest, they quit their torpid state and 
vivify, and upon vivification, discerning the flies, their 
natural food, they immediately fa]l foul of them, ‘extir- 
pate the race out of the blood, and restore the patient 
to health.” 


Very curious, is it not! 
“ AvrHoRs at Bow Street” is the title of an amusing, 
but unequal, skit in this week's Punch. Here is its creain : 


Stephen Phillips, thirty-six, rhapsodist, giving as his 
address six townships in the Levant, was charged by the 
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Gas Light and Coke Company with falsifying the metre 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. James Douglas, one of the company’s inspectors, 
gave evidence as to the state of the metre. Mr. Phillips 
had consumed a very great number of feet that rightly 
belonged to him, and his irregularities were fatal, for 
example : 

Even a woman had in her heart said, ‘“*Now . 
They have the truth, I speak as a man speaks. 


Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge. 
That sting in the wine of being, salt of its feast. 


After corroborative evidence had been given, Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, speaking in a rich brogue, said that 
he had carefully examined the metre and could find no 
fault with it. He discovered a close affinity between 
Mr. Phillips's pterodactyls and the galliambics of 
Catullus. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin said that he had known the prisoner 
for years, even before he began to wear a fringe. He had 
no fault to find with Mr. Phillips’s feet. They were 
perhaps copious, but the insertion of an _ occasional 
anapeest was justified by the precedent of Milton and 
Bridges. For his part, even if Mr. Phillips had ventured 
to employ the trochaic tetrameter acatalectic, he would 
have supported the innovation. If he had to choose 
between the “Heel of Achilles” and the feet of 
“ Ulysses” he would unhesitatingly plump for the latter. 

Mr. George Alexander said that Mr. Phillips was about 
to make a long-deferred visit to his theatre, and that 
nothing that was likely to happen to-day would cause 
him, the speaker, to cancel the invitation. The Bench 
were about to give judgment, when they were interrupted 
by Zeus, attended by Mr. Brock, of the Crystal Palace, 
who at this point insisted upon addressing the Court. 
He said that he must utter a protest against the indignity 
put upon him by Mr. Phillips in making him speak 
rhyme as if he were in a pantomime. His old friend 
Homer, even at his noddingest, never did anything so 
trumpery as that. 

The prisoner was sentenced to proceed to Colorado 
forthwith, and to employ all his feet in crushing the 
beetle. 


Iv will be remembered that in our issue of December 7 
last Mr. R. W. Macgown volunteered to be “a Duteli- 
man” if “ Linesman” and Mr. Rudyard Kipling were not 
one and the same writer. It has since been pretty definitely 
settled that Mr. Macgown is a Dutchman, the identity of 
“ Linesman” with Captain Maurice C. R. Grant having 
since been announced with a considerable air of authority. 
Meanwhile a far-off correspondent, to whom literary news- 
papers and news travel but slowly, has been collecting 
the internal evidence against Mr. Macgown’s theory. 
Writing from Pagau, in Upper Burma, Mr. Ernest Dawson, 
late sergeant of Lumsden’s Horse, sends us the following 
remarks, which we are still glad to print for the sake of 
their intrinsic interest. Mr. Dawson says : 


I claim to know my Kipling well, and I have read, with 
immense admiration, all “ Linesman’s” articles. To my 
mind the internal evidence that these masters are two, 
not one, is, from the literary point of view, ample. From 
the military one, I would direct Mr. Macgown’s attention 
to “M. I.,” the poem noticed by you in a recent number. 
Whether in engineering or soldiering, Kipling hardly 
ever makes a technical mistake. His knowledge is en- 
cyclopedic. The “fence-post under my arm,” the “ fork 
and spoon in my putties,” and the other little intimate 
details of Mounted Infantry life in South Africa, are lite- 
rally and absolutely correct. But in the fifth stanza we 
come to “our talky-fighting men which are always number 
threes.” This line and its footnote, explaining that 
the No. 3's, being holders of horses, are usually out of 
danger, are erroneous and misleading in two ways. They 
indicate that the writer thinks, 

(1) That the men select their own “ numbers,” that is, 
their relative places in the line of the section ; 
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(2) That the led horses are not usually exposed to fire. 

Both these suppositions are wrong. When a section 
of Mounted Infantry is organised, the “No. 3s” are 
chosen by the section officer, whose choice is governed, 
first, by the men’s comparative skill in riding, and 
secondly, by their comparative skill in shooting. Briefly, 
the best riders and worst shots are made No. 3’s. In 
action they remain mounted, and take the horses of the 
Nos. 1, 2, and 4 of the sub-section to the rear, and, of 
course, to cover if it is available. It is true that when 
the section is advancing to the attack the No. 3's are left 
in the rear as soon as the others d'smount. But, on the 
other hand, when the section is attacked the dismounted 
men lie down, and practically become invisible, while 
the No. 3’s, with their bunches of horses, continue to be 
the targets for the enemy’s fire until such time as the 
conformation of the ground enables them to get shelter. 
The enemy will not waste shell or bullet on the prone 
men’s position as long as they can see the horses. It so 
happens that I have never been a No. 35, but from my 
own observation I should say the'r duty makes demands 
upon nerve and coolness quite as great as does any other 
duty of a Mounted Infantry soldier. 

No “Linesman,” one might almost say no soidier, 
would have written the fifth stanza of “ M.I.” 


lv is well known that Japan is a good customer of English 
publishers. The importation of European books into the 
tlowery islands is mainly in the hands of Messrs. Maruya 
& Co., of Tokio. This firm, we learn from the 7Z'imes 
Literary Supplement, has just issued an interesting mani- 
festo showing the results of certain inquiries they have 
imude into the literary preferences of Japanese scholars in 
European literature. From the replies sent in by more 
than eighty scholars it appears that England and Germany 
divide the honours. No book is in greater demand in 
Japan than Darwin's Origin of Species. The works of 
Comte and Spencer are greatly appreciated, and many 
hooks on Christianity are included. Dr. Takakusu, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in the Imperial University, 
thinks Sir Edwin Arnold’s Zaght of Asia the nineteenth 
century masterpiece in poetry, but other professors prefer 
Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. Ruskin, Dickens, and Carlyle 
are among the best-known English prose writers. 


Bibliographical. 


Turret is to be, it seems, another reprint, in dainty 
form (and, 1 am glad to see, with bibliographies), of 
Miss Ferrier’s novels. This may be, directly or in- 
directly, an outcome of the interest in Miss Ferrier 
aroused just three years ago by the publication of her 
Memoirs and Correspondence wider the editorship of 
Mr. J. A. Doyle. She has never had, and is not likely ever 
to have, a tithe of the popularity (or shall we say vogue ?) 
of Miss Austen—partly because she has never excited the 
ardour of enthusiasts, and has never been made the idol of 
wv coterie. Nevertheless, she has had a good measure of 
recognition. Even during the last decade three editions 
of her works have been in circulation in this country. 
One of these was issued by Messrs. Bentley in 1881-83. 
Another, American in origin, became available here in 
1893. This was followed in 1894 by Messrs. Dent's 
edition, in six volumes, “introduced”” by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson. Inheritance was included in Messrs. Walter 
Scott’s Kenilworth Library, in 1885, and there was a cheap 
reprint of /'stiny in 1894. All that is wanted now is a 
Ferrier Society, pledged to disseminate the name and 
fame of the fair writer by all the devices (and they are 
many) which modern advertising ingenuity can suggest. 
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As a rule, Scots writers do not pine for lack of apprecia- 
tion. Even the most old-fashioned have their share of 
admirers. Thus, one hears of a new selection from the 
verses of the Ettrick Shepherd, though such a selection 
already exists in the series of “ Canterbury Poets.” It will 
be remembered that a neat little biography of the Bard, 
from the ready pen of Sir George Douglas, came out as 
recently as 1899 in the “Famous Scots” series. A few 
months previously a “memorial” volume on Hogg had 
issued from the town of Selkirk. Prior to that, again, had 
come a reprint of Hogg’s Suicide’s Grave: Memoirs and 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner (1895). Mrs. Garden’s 
Memorials of Hogg date from 1884-87. Hogg, in fact, has 
had every justice done to him, and needs no further 
“ illustration” at any friendly hands. Not so with Robert 
Fergusson, whose poems deserve to be set forth anew, as 
promised by the paragraphists. Mr. Grosart’s brochure 
in 1898, and the cheap edition of Fergusson’s verses in 
the same year, were all very well; but something more 
substantial and more permanent may well be given to 
those to whom Fergusson appeals. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sewell celebrated, on Wednesday, the 
eighty-seventh anniversary of her birthday. She has been 
a long as well as a successful literary worker. It is only 
half-a-dozen years since she issued her Conversations Between 
Youth and Aye, which had been immediately preceded by 
her Outline History of Italy from the Fall of the Western 
/’mpire. In 1891 there had been new editions of her After 
Life and Home Life. The latest uniform edition of her 
works was, I think, that which came out in 1886 from the 
press of Messrs. Longman. Her Amy Herbert and her 
Margaret Percival, to name no others, are, I should say, 
still in much request in the more staid and serious circles. 
Among the latest and not least interesting of her writings 
were her Note-Book of an Elderly Lady (1881) and her 
Letters on Daily Life (1884). She can look back upon a 
literary career cf unquestionable merit and utility. 

The late Mr. Robert Langton will always remain in the 
memory of Dickens-worshippers as the author of a volume 
on the Childhood and Youth of the great humorist- 
romancist. This work took the form originally of a book 
issued privately to subscribers in 1883. Thereafter a good 
deal of fresh matter came into Mr. Langton’s hands, and, 
accordingly, an enlarged version of the work was put at the 
disposal of the general public in the course of 1891. This 
took three shapes—a quarto at 21s. net, a royal octavo at 
5s., and a crown octavo at 3s. 6d. The volume is to a 
large extent a chronicle of small beer, but the small beer 
is of a kind which many excellent people relish. The 
pictorial illustrations are particularly numerous, and, to 
many, | have no doubt, eminently attractive. 

With reference to the announcement that it is proposed 
to republish the Latin text of the report of the trial of 
Joan of Are, I am reminded that an English version of 
that report (which Quicherat turned into French) forms 
one of the appendices to a volume called The Maid of 
Orleans, issued by Hutchinsons in 1889. This was, I 
believe, the first occasion on which the report had been 
brought at all fully within the reach of the average English 
reader, for whom it could not but have the greatest interest. 

The idea embodied in the new anthology which Professor 
llerford is to give us—Tales in Verse (a forthcoming addi- 
tion to the Warwick Library)—is not quite new to the 
book-world. I remember a volume entitled, I think, Story 
Poems for Old and Young, in which this notion was excel- 
lently worked out. It is impossible, of course, to give 
within a comparatively small space any very comprehensive 
view of English narrative poetry. It is necessary, for 
the sake of variety, that only the briefer narratives should 
be chosen. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Return of Ulysses. 


Poetical Works. Vol. IV. (Smith, 


Elder. 6s.) 
By Stephen Phillips. 


By Robert Bridges. 


Ulysses. (Lane. 4s. 6d. net). 

CoNTEMPORANEOUSLY with the third act of Mr. Phillips's 
much-vaunted reconquest of the drama for poetry comes 
a charming reprint of another play on the “ Ulysses” 
theme, essayed nearly twenty years ago by one who, on 
some sides at least of Mr. Phillips’s art, may claim to be 
considered his master. Mr. Bridges’s “The Return of 
Ulysses,” which he describes as a drama “in a mixed 
manner,” would appear from a note to have been written 
about 1884. It was originally published in 1890, and 
now finds place, together with “ Palicio,” in the fourth 
volume of the author’s Poetical Works. Naturally it is in- 
teresting to compare the ways in which the two writers, 
of much the same school, approach their common sub- 
ject. The task set was not one of the most difficult that 
can confront a dramatist. 'The generous Homer provided, 
not only the main outlines of a plot, but also an abundance 
of episodes capable of use in a play, and ample suggestions 
for dialogue and stage setting. What was called for was 
the exercise less of rich imaginative gifts or of the 
constructive faculty, than of a certain taste and discretion 
in selecting from the wealth of material just what would 
best fit into a dramatic scheme. The “ Odyssey” is a 
romance, or a conglomeration of romances, full of move- 
ment and life and character, but loosely knit, like all 
minstrel work, and conspicuously lacking in the unity of 
interest which, rightly or wrongly, the traditions of the 
drama demand. It was the business of Mr. Bridges and of 
Mr. Phillips to discover a principle of unity. Oddly enough, 
neither of them have looked for it in what is certainly 
the most “modern” element of the Odyssey itself, the 
episode of Nausicaa. Homer just suggests an emotional 
complication here which one would have thought exactly 
suitable to the purposes of a twentieth century playwright. 
The way-worn mariner is smitten with the youth and grace 
of the budding maiden. In turn he finds his way into her 
romantic heart, like Othello into that of Desdemona. He 
yields to temptation and says nothing about Penelope. 
There is an idyll, until Telemachus turns up and the 
situation becomes impossible. Somebody (probably not 
Ulysses) takes hemlock. There is the making of a very 
pretty problem play there. But, of course, it is wholly 
un-Homeric, and both Mr. Bridges and Mr. Phillips, we 
fear, belong to the most orthodox sect of the Homeride. 
Perhaps Mr. Bernard Shaw — Of the two ver: 
sions actually before us that of Mr. Bridges is the 
more Greek in spirit. A dramatist of Athens might 
have proceeded on very similar lines. The principle of 
unity is twofold. The action is formally limited to the 
events of a single critical day. Ulysses wakes upon the 
shores of Ithaca, is instructed by Athena, is recog- 
nised by Telemachus, lays his plans against the suitors, 
and carries them to a successful issue. Again, the whole 
dramatic interest is centred in his character, in his 
mastery of the situation, in the intellectual force with 
which his “ready mind” disposes of all the obstacles 
and brings him triumphantly to his own again. With 
i less literal adherence to the Homeric model, this motive 
uight have been even mose emphatically brought out. 
Homer has really hedged ; instead of frankly treating Ulysses 
as the man of sheer brain—the typical little black 
Mediterranean, winning his victories over the blonde 
und brawny Aryans, amongst whom his lot is cast, simply 
hy the unscrupulous use of native wit—he has attempted 
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to give him also the conventional lineaments of the Aryan 
hero, to make him a stout man of his hands, the wielder 
of the bow none else could bend. Herein the almost 
obvious spirit of the still earlier legends on which 
Homer himself worked has been departed from, and Mr. 
Bridges might legitimately have cast back. In details 
his handling is, as he himself says, “ in a mixed manner.” 
Sometimes it recalls Attic and sometimes Shakespearean 
phrases and turns of speech. The bulk of the play is 
written in dignified, restrained and admirably varied blank 
verse, of which this is a fair sample: 


The ties of home are dear, 
And what a man is born to, both the place, 
Where’er it be, that hath received his being 
Out of oblivion, and given his mind 
The shapes and hues of earth, the sights of heaven, 
The place whence he sets forth to meet strange things, 
Whither returns to find his own, himself ; 
This bides, the harbour of his fancy,—and draws hin 
Spite of all else from world’s end to world’s end. 
And more, more dear, are those whose place it was, 
Whose name he is called by, whom he calls his own, 
Whose love hath borne and nurtured him, whose life 
He is offshoot of and diligent support. 
This love thou knowest, and being to-day returned 
But from short voyage, mayst in little gauge 
My joy returning after many years. 


A few exquisite touches of natural description are certainly 
Shakespearean, rather than Attic, in temper, as when 
Ulysses points to: 
The firs, 
Which eastward of my house bar the red dawn 


With black, and in their feathery tops at night 
Sigh to the moon. 


And there are lyric passages in which Mr. Bridges’s touch 
is very sure. Phemius, the minstrel, has several songs, 
including an elaborate choric ode, that begins : 


Follow my song that leads, 

Ye wooers all, and come 

To praise the flock that feeds 

Upon the grassy meads 

Of fair Dulichium : 

Where Acheloiis laves with rippling sweet 
The low fields red with wheat. 


The scene in which the suitors bring their gifts to 
Penelope is also put into lyric form, with happy results: 


AMPHINOMUs. 
PENELOPE. 


My offering is this veil. 

O wondrous work and rare ! 
‘Tis like the golden mail 
Of Hera’s braided hair, 

Which every step sets hovering, 
Her brow discovering. 

So ‘tis most fit for thee, 
Rarest Penelope. 

Or such methinks love’s queen 
Across her forehead tieth, 
Whene’er along the green 
Of river-banks she hieth, 

To cheer with sweet embraces 
Her sister graces. 

Therefore most fit for thee 

Queenly Penelope. 


Amps. 


Mr. Phillips, relatively to Mr. Bridges, stands for the 
romantic as opposed to the classical manner. He Bas not 
limited himself to the closing scenes, but has “ taken in 
two of Ulysses’ earlier trials—the sojourn with Calypso 
and the visit to Hades—which seemed to me to afford 
matter for telling dramatic presentment and dramatic 
contrast.” The insistence on “dramatic contrast” is an 
essentially romantic note. For his principle of unity Mr. 
Phillips looks not to character, but to sentiment. The 
motive of the play is in the craving of Ulysses for home, 
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and in his ultimate satisfaction. And while, quite rightly, 
purple patches are avoided throughout the dialogue as a 
whole, the more important speeches in which this motive 
finds expression are pitched in a higher key. Here, for 
instance, in the answer of Ulysses to the delaying arms of 
Calypso : 
Unysses [In a wild burst). Then have the truth; I 
speak as a man speaks ; 
Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 
This odorous, amorous isle of violets, 
That leans all leaves into the glassy deep, 
With brooding music over noontide moss, 
And low dirge of the lily-awinging bee,— 
Then stars like opening eyes on closing flowers,— 
Palls on my heart. Ah, God! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 
You lashed and streaming rock, and sobbing 
crags, 
The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud :— 
To see far off the smoke of my own hearth, 
To smell far out the glebe of my own farms, 
To spring alive upon her precipices, 
And hurl the singing spear into the air ; 
To scoop the mountain torrent in my hand. 
And plunge into the midnight of her pines ; 
To look into the eyes of her who b re me, 
And clasp his knees who ‘gat me in his joy, 
Prove if my son be like my dream of him. 
We two have played and tossed each other 
words ; 
Goddess and mortal we have met and kissed. 
Now am I mad for silence and for tears, 
For the earthly voice that breaks at earthly 
ills, 
The mortal hands that make and smooth the bed. 
I am an-hungered for that human breast, 
That bosom a sweet hive of memories— 
There, there to lay my head before I die, 
There, there to be, there only, there at last! 


The whole of this Calypso scene seems to us good 
dramatic stuff. If it has a fault, it is that it is occasion- 
ally, too reminiscent of parallel scenes in “Antony and 
Cleopatra.” ° When Calypso, for example, sneers at 
Penelope to Ulysses as “ slow—but how chaste!” it is 
difficult to forget that Cleopatra has already taunted 
Antony on his 


Wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion. 
Nevertheless, it is a finely wrought scene. The dominant 
motive of Ulysses’ home sickness is again laid stress upon 
in his speech after the landing in Ithaca, as the mists begin 
to clear away and the familiar landmarks to emerge. 


Slowly the mist fades. Ah! the cypress tree 

I was so proud to plant as a boy! and there 

The cave forbidden which I therefore loved ! 
Brighter, more bright! The crest of Neriton! 

The rustling glade there where I killed the boar. 
Now all the land gleams: look you there! the ridge 
Where the young laughing babe Telemachus 

First clapped his hands at sight of the sea: and O! 
Yon holy winding path where last I kissed 
Penelope. who toward me swayed and spoke not. 

I came there down the slope most lingeringly, 

And turned by the myrtle tree, and turned and turned. 
Goddess, I cannct see for the great tears. 

There! there! the very peak to which she climbed 
Waving a sea-farewell with helpless hands ! 

O verdure to the sea-man that’s come home ! 

O light upon the land where I was born ! 

O dear, dear Earth, thou warm mother of me, 

Art glad, art glad in thy brown bosom ; here 

L kiss and kiss thee: here I fling me down 

And roll and clasp and cover me with thee! 


So far we praise Mr. Phillips, but no further. Barring 


the Calypso scene the play is distinctly the weakest bit of 
It is unpleasantly overshadowed 
impossible burlesque prologue in 


work he has done. 
hroughout by an 
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Olympus, which recalls nothing so much as Charles 
Cotton’s “ Virgil Travestied.” Already in Homer (though 
more in the “ Iliad” than in the “ Odyssey ’’) the gods are 
on the extreme verge of becoming undignified. Mr. 
Phillips might have known that they would not bear 
degrading any further. Here they sit in a grotesque 
semi-circle, nudging each other and chaffing broadly about 
their amours, while Athene pleads the cause of Ulysses. 
Zeus is a sort of pantaloon who nods benevolently when 
reminded of the savoury smell of the hero’s sacrifices, and, 
when the session is over, calls to Ganymede for a cup of 
nectar, on the ground that 


From the first 
The guiding of this globe engendered thirst. 


The other gods try how far they can go in jesting on the 
weaknesses of the Cloud-compeller. This is the sort of 
thing: 


ApHrovite [with soft insinuation). And even thou, 
O Father—in thy youth— 

Didst feel, at least for mortal women, ruth. 

To Leda, Leto. Danaé, we are told, 

Didst show thee on occasion tender— 

(Zeus thunders softly. General suppressea 
laughter among the gods. Zeus thunders 
loudly: all the gods abase themselves.| 

Hold! 
‘Tis true that earthly women had their share 
In this large bosom’s universal care, 
That Danaé, Leda, Leto, all had place 
In my most broad beneficent embrace : 
True that we gods who on Olympus dwell 
With mortal passion sympathise too well. 
[Sighs deeply. | 


ZEvs. 


Surely Mr. Phillips, contrary to his wont, has for once 
been simply vulgar. We pass over the curious archeological 
slip by which Poseidon is made the child of Zeus, to point 
out that the dramatic object of the prologue is to declare 
that, as a final trial before his home-coming, Ulysses 
must, by the will of fate, pass through Hades. Had the 
scene been cast in a dignified vein, this might have con- 
vinced; as things are, it is inadequate. And the sense of 
inadequacy remains all through the descent into Hades 
itself. The ordeal is presented to Ulysses as the fixed 
decree of fate. The reader knows that it is really the 
whim of those dreadful pothouse deities. Or rather, it is 
partly this, and partly the necessity that Mr. Tree’s audi- 
ences should have a dissolving show to gape at. The 
Dantesque Hades itself strikes one as about as dramatic as 
Banquo’s mirrored progeny of kings. Worst of all, Mr. 
Phillips’s Ulysses is by no means shaped on heroic lines. He 
is markedly unwilling to go down into the pit, and is in fact 
more or less shoved through it by Athene and Hermes. Even 
when he returns to Ithaca, he does not succeed, like the 
Ulysses of Homer, or the Ulysses of Mr. Bridges, in 
dominating the issues of the plot by the force of 
his superior personality. He is still reliant on Athene. 
And the closing scenes fall flat accordingly. Alas and 
alas! Mr. Phillips has an undeniable soul of poetry 
within him. But that it naturally takes a dramatic form, 
or that he is destined to be the literary salvation of the 
modern stage, we honestly do not believe. And the male- 
diction of itis that in contact with the unequal surroundings 
the soul of poetry coarsens visibly. 


The Bible from Several Standpoints. 


Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
By Frederic G. Kenyon, Assistant-Keeper of MSS., 
British Museum. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

Tuts very readable book comes just in the nick of time. 

Thanks to the labours of Robertson Smith and others, 

tke Old Testament has long since been reduced to its 
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proper proportions as a congeries of myth, legend, and 
true historical tradition, and the same process has lately 
been attempted with the New. Unfortunately, neither 
moderation nor lucidity of exposition can be expected 
from pioneers in any branch of criticism, and the general 
reader, fresh from statements like those of Dr. Sokmiedel 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica, to the effect that only six 
of the sayings of Jesus in the Gospels are possibly authentic, 
must often have felt of late as if he were treading on the 
edge of a quicksand. What, he might ask, is the true 
history of the text on which our Authorised Version of 
the New Testament is founded, and why was it necessary 
to revise it? What is meant by the constant references 
in the controversies of the day to the « text and the 8 
text, and what is the “Ferrar group”? Above all, what 
does the variation in the different MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment amount to, and does it make any conceivable differ- 
ence in the doctrines hitherto derived from it? 

To all these questions Dr. Kenyon’s book supplies un- 
equivocal answers. Starting with a clear disquisition 
upon the methods and funotions of textual criticism in 
general, he goes on to show that the materials for recon- 
structing most of the books of the New Testament as they 
were originally written are far larger than in the case of 
any other ancient text in the world. While the text of 
Sopkocles, for instance, depends on some hundred MSS., 
the Greek MSS. of the New Testament alone number over 
three thousand. Some of these are the merest fragments, 
dealing with only one or two books, or even chapters, and 
dated certainly later than the tenth century. Yet some 
of the most complete are also the earliest, and copies like 
the Codices Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Alexandrinus really 
supply us with an almost complete text of the Canonical 
Books as they appeared in the fourth century. Nor is this 
all. Thanks to the importance early attached to the say- 
ings of Jesus and His apostles, these documents were from 
the beginning frequently “translated ”—for which state- 
ment of Dr. Kenyon’s we might perhaps tentatively sub- 
stitute “written”—in languages like Syriac, Armenian, 
Coptic, and even Latin. These, according to Dr. Kenyon, 
are even earlier in date than the Greek, and the original 
text underlying them may in some cases go back to the 
third or even the second century. The existence of these 
versions is an aid which we have to dispense with in the 
case of most “profane” authors, and with these and the 
quotations from existing Scriptures scattered throughout 
the writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers we have a body 
of evidence at our disposal which should really leave no 
doubt on the mind of any impartial person as to the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the text of our Canonical Books. Every 
one of the more important MSS. is described by Dr. Ken- 
yon with the help of facsimiles, and a summary of its 
history and the commentaries upon it added. This is 
done in language free from dogmatism or over-nicety 
about non-essentials, and with its aid there is no reason 
why the least instructed reader should not be able to keep 
himself abreast of any future discoveries or controversies 
in the same field. About the only fault that we can find 
with Dr. Kenyon in this particular is that we think he 
might have added a table of all the texts instead of refer- 
ring the reader to Scrivener or Gregory for them. 

Dr. Kenyon writes as a conservative of the most 
orthodox school, which causes one to examine some of his 
statements with extreme care. In the result, we think he 
can be shown to have dealt with conspicuous fairness, and 
it is perhaps unavoidable that certain points are passed 
over lightly upon which a more advanced critic would have 
laid more weight. He nowhere, so far as we can notice, 
vives any grounds for his assumption that all the books 
of the New Testament were originally written in Greek, 
and, although he admits that practically none of the exist- 
ing MSS. are earlier than the reign of Constantine, he 
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hardly considers the possibility of any passages offensive 
to the orthodoxy of that time having been intentionally 
suppressed or modified. He is doubtless justified in his 
statement that no variation that has yet been discovered 
makes any alteration in doctrine necessary, although he 
mentions that in one of the Syriac versions the assertion 
that “Joseph begat Jesus” is frankly made. His conten- 
tion is that this really meant no more than that the puta- 
tive father was predecessor in line, and in this he may 
be perfectly right. Yet we are inclined to think that if 
the very earliest account of the birth of the Founder of 
Christianity could be recovered, it would be found to come 
from some Ebionite source, and to affirm His earthly 
parentage in even more unequivocal terms than the Syriac 
phrase here quoted. That all such documents were 
rigidly suppressed when the Virgin birth became matter of 
orthodoxy we have no doubt, but in the absence of any 
such discovery as we have suggested everyone has a right 
to his own opinion, and Dr. Kenyon at least as good a 
right to his as anyone else. At any rate, such omissions, 
when once pointed out, should not interfere with the 
reader’s enjoyment of a book as impartial as it is interest- 
ing. 

Did Moses Write the Pentateuch After All? 

Spencer, M.A. (Stock.) 


Very different from the scholarly tone of Dr. Kenyon’s 
book is the controversial style of this work, which we 
notice is now, for the first time, published in a cheap edi- 
tion. Mr. Spencer, who is the Vicar of a London parish, is 
one of those persons who think with Mr. Gladstone that 
the welfare of his Church is somehow bound up with the 
erroneous views of Biblical inspiration which it put forward 
when learning had hardly emerged from the night of the 
Middle Ages, and that it is therefore incumbent on him 
to do battle with We!lhausen and other opponents of them. 
Unfortunately, he is hardly qualified to meet these adver- 
saries on their own ground, and he therefore falls back upon 
the entrenchments of cheap rhetoric, and the suggestion 
of discreditable motives and unfairness of statement. 
“Difficulties and discrepancies,” he says, “and not in- 
frequently exaggerated difficulties and exaggerated dis- 
crepancies, are sometimes set forth by ‘critics’” [Mr. 
Spencer never allows this word to pass without what some 
one has called the inverted commas of contempt] “as 
though, on the one hand, they discredited the trustworthi- 
ness of history, and, on the other, made the text in which 
they occur of later age than, on the face of it, it professes 
to be. Like some ancient characters, the ‘ critics’ lie wait- 
ing secretly for difficulties and discrepancies, and they 
ravish them when they get them into tkeir net.” So far 
as any sense underlies this sort of argument, the purport 
of the book seems to be that analogy is a form of logic— 
which it is not—and that the history of other nations than 
the Jews sometimes omits all reference to the most im- 
portant manners and customs of the people it is 
describing without being thereby absolutely discredited. 
We are not concerned to dispute the fact, but we do not see 
how this gets over texts like Amos’s, “Did ye offer unto Me 
sacrifices in the wilderness forty years, O House of 
Israel?” Reasoning like Mr. Spencer’s, just good enough 
to wake the approval of a congregation of, say, pew- 
openers, does in fact more harm than good to the cause it 
is intended to further. 


By F. E. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament. A Translation 
into Modern English. (Horace Marshall. 3s. 6d.) 


Some twenty scholars, we learn from the preface, taken 
from different denominations, instead of troubling them- 
selves with questions of text or authenticity, have put for- 
ward this book in order to give English-speaking people 
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an opportunity of reading the Bible in the English of their 
own time. The text used is Westcott and Hort’s, and the 
translation is made direct from the Greek. It is reverently 
done, and not without literary merits of its own. Let us 
take, for instance, this passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount : 


Love your enemies, and pray for those who persecute 
you, that you may become true children of your heavenly 
Father; for He causes His sun to rise upon the bad as 
well as the good, and sends rain upon those who do wrong 
as well as those who doright. For if you love only those 
who love you, what recompense will you get ? Even tax- 
gatherers do that! And if you show courtesy to your 
brothers only, what more are you doing than others? 
Even heathens do that ! 


In some cases, the translation really makes for clearness 
of meaning, as in this passage from Timothy: 


The presiding officer should be a man of blameless 
character; he should have been only once married; he 
should live a sober, discreet, and well-ordered life; he 
should be hospitable, and skilful in teaching, and not a 
man addicted to drink or brawling, but of a forbearing 
and peaceable disposition, and not a lover of money. 


Where it goes most wrong is when it attempts to modernise 
the gorgeous, if tawdry, imagery of the Apocalypse. As 
thus: 

There stood a throne in Heaven, and on the throne some 
one was seated. He who was seated upon it was in 
appearance like a jasper and a sardius; and round the 
throne there was a rainbow of the colour of an emerald. 
There were also round the throne twenty-four other 
thrones, and on these I saw twenty-four Senators sitting, 
dressed in white robes; and on their heads they had 
crowns of gold. Out from the throne came flashes of 
lightning, cries and peals of thunder ! 


To some persons, particularly new converts and those to 
whom English is not their native tongue, the book may be 
useful. But we cannot fancy anyone reading it for 
pleasure who has once got used to our noble English ver- 
sion, to study which is in itself an education. 





Where Wit and Humour Meet. 


3s, 6d.) 


Wuen the music of Mr. Dooley’s brogue first struck upon 
our ears there were many persons, we remember, who said 
that he would soon pall, that he could not keep it up. 
“ Wait a little, and you'll see,” they said, as people always 
do say of a new humorist; for humour is so little wanted 
in this country that its decay is invariably anticipated with 
some relish, and especially so when that humour is shot 
with satire too. But Mr. Dooley still continues, gaining, if 
anything, in vigour and frankness. This book is superbly 
intelligent. There is enough wit in it to stock a score of 
ordinary humorists. Whether Mr. Dooley is still popular 
we cannot say, or if in this country he ever was, rightly 
speaking, popular. We suspect not, in spite of the pirated 
editions. There is no reason to suppose that our old ob- 
jection to hear the truth has been shelved in the case of 
this shrewd Irishman, who intrudes his grinning visage 
into so many fastnesses of British seriousness and self- 
content, who lifts the curtain of so many traditional dark 
rooms. If satire were really read, as smug theology is read, 
for example, or the football edition, Mr. Dooley’s chapter 
on “ Disqualifying the Enemy ” would have reddened every 
cheek between Land’s End and John o’ Groats. But it is 


Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. (Heinemann. 


not read, and if glanced at arouses only a deprecating smile. 

We quote at length part of the chapter on the Poet’s 
Pate, a consideration of Mr. Kipling’s present situation as 
a poet, and that before his illness: 
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“A few years ago Roodyard Kipling come over here 
an’ got pnoomony iv th’ lungs an’ it looked fr a long 
time as though th’ nex’ pome he figured in wud be wrote 
with a stone mason’s chisel. Well, sir, it leaked out 
that he had a bad chest an’ th’ kind-hearted American 
public begun to weep into its beer. They was a line iv 
tillygraft boys a block long at th’ hotel with messages 
iv condolence fr’m frinds iv his he niver see or heerd 
iv, copies iv th’ same havin’ been sint to th’ local 
newspaper. Th’ pa-apers was full iv tindher remarks te 
th’ gin’ral effect that if Kipling died, Lithrachoor wud 
count th’ cash raygisther, put up th’ shutters an’ go out 
into th’ night. Th’ articles was accompanied be silictions 
frm his copyright pomes. Conductors on th’ sthreet cars 
sobbed at th’ mintion iv his name, fatal cocktails was called 
afther him, near ivry clergyman in th’ counthry side- 
thracked th’ sermon on vice an’ bracketed Kipling with 
Martin Luther an’ Rockyfellar. Down on th’ Stock Ex- 
change, sthrong men cried as they said: ‘Poor Kipling. 
What did he write? Th’ Amalgamated Browning, Omar 
Khayyam an’ Walt Whitman Association iv tin workers 
iv Baraboo, Wis., held a meetin’ an’ raysolved that 
Civilization wud lose an eye if Kipling wint, an’ it 
was th’ sinse iv th’ meetin’ that th’ treasurer be in- 

_sthructed te hire a copy iv his book an’ see if it was 
as good as they said. Th’ sicker he got, th’ bigger man 
he was. Ivry time his timprachoor wint up, his repyta- 
tion as a pote advanced tin degrees. Bets was offered in 
th’ pool rooms five to wan an’ no takers that he cud give 
Homer an’ Shakespere twinty pounds an’ a bating. If 
he’d gone out they were goin’ to put spectacles an’ a fur 
coat on th’ goddess iv liberty an’ call it Kipling. 

“Thin he made th’ mistake iv his life. He lived. If 
ye iver get to be a pote, Hinnissy, don’t take any chances 
on fame. Cinch it. Jump into th’ river. But Roodyard 
Kipling didn’t know.” 


A reaction of public opinion followed, and the moral 
of the matter is this: 


“They’se on’y wan thing f’r a pote to do: just as they're 
about to hang th’ lorls on his brow befure they begin 
to throw th’ bricks, he ought to pass away.” 


But perhaps the gem of this book is the chapter on 
Thanksgiving Day: 


“T’m always in favor iv givin ’thanks—fr annything. 
Tis a good habit to get into. ‘Thank ye kindly,” is 
betther thin ‘bad cess to ye,’ annyhow. Even whin I 
sneeze I say: ‘Gawd bless us kindly,’ an’ f’r th’ slender 
blessin’ iv livin’ at all I say, “Praise be.’ So we ought 
to be thankful. We have a big counthry an’ ’tis growin’ 
bigger, an’ we ought to be thankful f’r that, an’ pray 
that it may stop growin’ in width an’ grow a little more 
in height. Th’ farmer is thankful he has a good crop, 
an’ I'm thankful I'm not a farmer. Ye cud always find 
room fr thanks that ye’re not some wan else, if ye cud 
know how th’ other fellow feels.” 

“T’m thankful I’m not John D. Rockyfellar, f’r I know 
I can’t get his money an’ he thinks he can get mine, an’ 
Ifoolhim. . . .” 

“Be thankful f'r what ye have not, Hinnissy—'tis tli 
on’y safe rule. If ye’re on’y thankful f’r ye’er possis- 
sions ye’er supply won't last aday. But if y’re thankful 
fr what others have, an’ ye have not, an’ thankful ye 
haven’t it, all th’ wurruld conthributes to ye’er grati- 
chood. Ye set here like a poor-box in th’ back iv th’ 
church an’ iv’rybody drops in his bad money an’ swells 
ye.” 


There Mr. Dooley rises above the ordinary level of a news- 
paper satirist. Some day he must prepare a book of 
primal sanity only. 


Many of the Chicago liquor-seller’s most casual] remarks 
are richer than the ordered arguments of more pretentious 
philosophers. If they are casual? but our own feeling is 
that Mr. Dooley knows not accident. He needs to be 
watched very closely. In the slightest preposition may lie 
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the whole marrow of the saying, as when he says of the 
English and Americans that they have a common language 
which they both talk at each other. Here is a string of 
pearls: “If th’ Christyan Scientists had some science 
an’ th’ doctors more Christyanity, it wudden’t make anny 
diffrence which ye called in—if ye had a nurse.” Of 
a wife: “She’s had nawthin’ to do all day but th’ house- 
wurruk an’ puttin’ on th’ coal an’ studyin’ how she can 
make me do something I don’t want to do that I wud 
want to do if she didn’t want me to do it.” “If I iver 
give a wurruld’s fair, they won’t be much to it but th’ 
Midway. Th’ principal buildin’s will be occypied be th’ 
Sthreets iv Cairo, th’ Indyan village, th’ shoot-th’-shoots, 
th’ loop-th’-loops an’ similar exhibits iv what man is doin’ 
not fr mankind but f’r himsilf. An’ away over in a cor- 
ner iv th’ gr-round in a buildin’ as small an’ obscure as 
Alice Benbolt’s grave, where no man’d find it onless he 
thripped over it on his way to th’ merry-go-round, I’d put 
all th’ arts an’ sciences I cud pack into it an’ lave th’ r-rest 
outside where they cud wurruk.” “Ye can lade a man 
up to th’ university, but ye can’t make him think.” “TI 
don’t want any man’s respect. It manes I don’t count.” 
“The black has many fine qualities. He is joyous, light- 
hearted, and aisily lynched.” 





High Life. 


Old Diaries, 1881—1901. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower. (Murray. 15s. net.) 


Tus book is admirably fitted to beguile the leisure of a 
middle-aged lady in alternation with her work-basket. We 
do not say that it will not »eguile sterner readers; but in 
the end, and in its sum, that is the destiny it suggests. It 
must be allowed that to the innumerable highly-placed 
people who are mentioned in its pages, and also to people 
who have travelled widely over Europe, the book will 
appeal in a more intimate way. It contains the disjecta 
membra of twenty years in the life of a man of rank and 
accomplishments. Here it seems useful to “put in” the 
following entry in Who’s Who: 


Gower. Rt. Hon. Lord Ronald Sutherland, ex-M.P. 
Co. Sutherland; y. s. of 2nd Duke and 20th Earl of 
Sutherland and Harriet Howard, d. of the 6th Earl of 
Carlisle ; uncle of the present Duke of Sutherland, Marquis 
of Lorne, &e. Hduc.: home; Eton; Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Sculptor of statues of Marie Antoinette on her 
Way to Execution; The Old Guard at Waterloo; the 
Shakespeare Monument at Stratford-on-Avon, consisting 
of colossal statue of the poet, with four life statues at the 
base of the Memorial, &e. Publications: many on the 
Fine Arts; My Reminiscences; Life of Joan of Arc; 
Rupert ofthe Rhine; Stafford House Letters ; Bric i Brac ; 
Last Days of Maria Antoinette ; De Brosses’ Letters from 
Italy; Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c. Recreations : 
Literature and art. Address: Hammerfield, Penshurst, 
Kent. Clubs: Travellers’, Royal Societies’. 


To the above list of Lord Ronald Gower’s publications 
must be added his sumptuously-produced work on the 
Tower of London, of which the second, and concluding, 
volume has just reached us. It will be noted that the 
author has already published his “ Reminiscences.” They 
went into four editions, and in a preface to the last edition 
Lord Ronald Gower stated that he intended to give the 
world no more memories, and added his reasons for his 
proposed abstention. But now: “ Since reading 
my old diaries, I think the following extracts may be of 
some interest.” Hence these four hundred closely-printed 
pages of doings and sayings. 

The Diaries may be summed up as follows: Notes about 
Lord Ronald Gower’s work as a sculptor, as a writer, and 
as a Trustee of the National Gallery; his intercourse with 
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Queen Victoria, the Empress Frederick, and other royal 
personages ; his wide travels over Europe in search of the 
beautiful in art and nature; his innumerable friendships, 
acquaintances, and social engagements. The social guaran- 
tees of the book, if we may use the phrase, are of the best. 
On page 3 we have a letter to the author from Queen Vic- 
toria, beginning “ Dear Ronald,” and there is a casualness 
about the following entry which is certain to be popular: 
* 1894, 17th March: With Frank to the British Museum, 
where we ran across the Empress Frederick, who had been 
to see the Malcolm Collection of Old Masters’ drawings.” 
And what chance has the work-basket against this record 
of Queen Victoria’s dinner-table at Aix-les-Bains : 


On Princess Beatrice remarking how few jewels there 
were of historical interest now belonging to the Crown, I 
was on the point of saying that George IV. had given 
many of them away to Lady Cunningham, but as I was 
sitting next to Lady Churchill, who was a Cunningham, | 
kept that information discreetly to myself. I asked the 
Queen if it were true, as I had heard repeatedly, that old 
Lord Huntley (who had danced a menuet with Marie 
Antoinette) had also danced with Her Majesty. ‘ Yes,” 
the Queen answered, “he danced in the same set as [ 
did,” which came to very much the same thing, I 
thought. Apropos of curiosities, regarding dates, &c., I 
mentioned the fact of the present Lord Lascelles having 
married a century to a year after his father had. This 
statement made every one appear sceptical, but I suc- 
ceeded in convincing my somewhat incredulous but select 
audience of the fact. 


There are many passages as intimate and interesting as 
this. The whole book is a variegated garden of choice 
memories. Distinguished people, beautiful scenery, the feel- 
ing for art, the culture of friendship, and all the interests 
of dinner conversation, clubs, plays, studios, travel, cere- 
monies in London and Carnivals abroad. It is a book that 
you are licensed to read with a slow wheeling flight as of 
a hawk seeking its own and descending on it at will. An 
attempt at synthesis on the reader’s part would not be 
worth while, but it is abundantly worth his while to pick 
and choose. Here, for example, is a record of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s talk at Lord Rendel’s villa at Cannes in 1897, not 
eighteen months before his death : 


The conversation embraced many years, subjects, places, 
and people. Among other subjects, Mr. Gladstone recalled 
his recollections of the most conspicuously beautiful 
women that he had known; of these Mrs. William Ashley, 
he said, was the most beautiful. ‘ When,” he said, ‘ in 
St. Peter’s, in °37, she quite knocked me down by her 
beauty.” I asked him if it was on that occasion that 
Macaulay introduced himself to him. ‘“ Not on that day,” 
he answered, * but at that time.” He then went on to 
say that on Macaulay’s telling him that he took a daily 
walk in St. Peter’s, Mr. Gladstone asked him what most 
attracted him in that place. ‘“Thetemperature,” was the 
answer. 


Many literary men and women just flit across our 
view. We have a glimpse of Ouida, to one of whose dogs 
Lord Ronald Gower became godfather. And here is a lively 
literary portrait from Naples: 


One day a strange woman came here to luncheon—she 
had been asked by the Duchess to meet Hamilton Aidé. 
This was the Neapolitan authoress, Matilde Serao, 
decidedly clever, and a very brilliant talker, but makes 
as much din as twenty macaws; she is dark, rather hand- 
some, and was most extraordinarily habited. She gave me 
the impression of being an Italian Madame de Staél. 
Hamilton Aidé was much struck by her evident talent. 
Her loquacity was certainly something wonderful, but she 
spoke mostly in Italian ; I could not follow all she said. 
Now and again, however, she broke into Frenzh, and I 
then felt her spell and cleverness. 


Of John Addington Symonds we see much both at Davos 
and in England. He is but one of the numberless whose 
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deaths are recorded in these pages. The sense of our 
mortality broods over these pages with their ever-recurring 
mention of the deaths of monarchs, peers, scholars, poets— 
the flower of civilised humanity. In this kind nothing in 
the book is more haunting than Lord Ronald Gower’s 
quotation of the last written words—his farewell to life—of 
John Addington Symonds, with their groping melan- 
choly: 

Life of the Universe, God, everlasting Law, from which 
no soul can flinch, soon must I come back to you, bruised, 
maimed, aftlicted, to my sense of dwarfdom. My hope is 
that vou made me thus, and that I play a part in the un- 
known drama. Blind and stupid, like a cockchafer, I have 
buzzed in crepuscule. Brain and heart, with all their light 
and heat in me, inefficient. Yet have I striven in my 
gross way. And, after all. a man may be tested by strife, 
even though he feels at life’s ending that strife is only one 
line, and not the finest line of action. 


Lord Ronald Gower also transcribes an epitaph which 
“T remember Johnnie pointing out to me, as one of the 
most perfect epitaphs he knew”: Labor et gloria vita fuit, 
mors requies, 

Tinged, as they must be, by regret, Lord Ronald 
Gower’s pages are cheerfulness itself. They record the 
best hours and meetings of a life spent in the fullest sun- 
shine that this world knows. The writer’s expressed inten- 
tion to give pain to no one is, we trust, fulfilled. But there 
is an occasional rawness of mention that is not whoily 
agreeable, and the following is a comical failure in tact : 
“T had some talk in the breakfast-room upstairs with Mr. 
Bright. I told him what a charming fellow I thought his 
son Philip was. ‘1 never discovered that!’ said Bright.” 


Other New Books. 


A Short Day's Work. Original Verses, Translations from 
Heine, and Prose Essays. By Monica Peveril Turnbull. 
(At the Sign of the Unicorn. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tis pretty little volume tells a sad and moving story. Its 
author, a young girl of twenty-two, died just a year ago as 
the result of a terrible accident, which culminated a few 
weeks later in the death of her younger and only sister. 
These two daughters were “ all the children of their father's 
house,” and what is here told of them, very tenderly and 
sympathetically, shows them to have been singularly bright 
and happy examples of the “ English girl, divine, demure,” 
for whom life is full of pure, stimulating, and ennobling 
interests and influences. The elder of the two—the author 
of this little collection of poems and essays—was also clearly 
of uncommon promise and of deep intellectual sympathy. 
Her verses, many of which were written before she was 
thirteen, are fresh, original exercises in an art in which she 
was beginning to feel her way gently but firmly. They are 
full of true feeling, delicately expressed ; and often a really 
striking thought breaks through the even grace of her 
imagination. The following sonnet, for example, strikes 
us as well-wrought and suggestive : 


A dead man came to Heaven and found his own 
Hills well beloved and the fields he left, 

Of which in death he dreamt himself bereft. 

With face of joy he wandered forth alone. 

‘* Oh, this,” he cried, “ the little path well known. 
And there the larches in the hill’s warm cleft. 
But no harsh wind stirs their boughs interweft. 

And with white stars the little path is sown. 

Proud of immortal life the flowers stand, 

Not to be withered in the glory bright, 

And no more comes the chilling mist or rain,” 
Then even as he spake a sudden pain 
Smote him, and he remembered evening light 
And mists that clung along the dewy land, 
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Perhaps, however, the more er. portion of the book is 
the small collection of prose essays which brings it to a close. 
It is not so uncommon for young girls to write refined and 
delicate verse, but a good prose style is a harder thing to 
cultivate. The short essays here printed are picturesquely 
written in a manner that is blithe, eager, and full of sincere’ 
emotion, while at the same time it is unusually free from the 
affectations and borrowed mannerisms which so often dis- 
figure youthful prose work. The paper on “The Fool in 
‘Lear” is quite admirable; and, indeed, all the Shake- 
spearean studies are good, showing personal thought and 
interest, and lit up by many little critical touches which 
have not been obtained, in the common way, by reading 
other people’s books. It is sad to reflect upon all the pro- 
mise and energy which have been deprived of helpful de- 
velopment here by the lamentable misfortune to which this 
fresh and happy life was sacrificed. 


The Aspirate. By the Rev. Geoffrey Hill. (Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Here is an out-of-the-way book which yet deserves and 
repays reading. It is a treatise on the use of the “h” in 
English, Latin, Greek, and Gaelic; and the reader will 
find in it many curious and unexpected affinities. Mr. 
Hill has not, of course, missed the locus classicus with 
regard to the Latin use of the aspirate—or rather abuse ; 
but it is so unknown to most readers, even those who keep 
up a little of their classics, that we may well refer to it. 
Mr. “ Punch,” by the way, had a reference to it some years 
ago which must have been cryptic to most of his readers, 
though illustrated (if we remember aright) by no less an 
artist than Mr. Linley Sambourne. Catullus, then, in 
one of his epigrams laughs at a certain Roman notorious 
in Rome for inserting the “h” in the wrong place. He 
would say chommoda instead of commoda, and hinsidias 
instead of insidias. This béte noir of Roman ears. being sent 
to Syria, the Roman ears rested from torture, and dreaded 
no more such outrage: when suddenly arrives hair-raising 
intelligence—that the Ionian Sea, since the said béte noir 
crossed it, is no longer the Ionian, but the Hionian. It is 
amusingly modern, but now comes the startling point of 
coincidence. The name of this misuser of aspirates, 
bantered by Catullus, was Arrius. The force of coincidence 
could no further go. With all Mr. Hill’s deductions from 
Catullus’s epigram on poor Arrius we do not agree; we 
think he assumes too much, as self-evidently consequent 
from the poet's words, which is disputable. But the book 
as a whole is interesting and suggestive. 


New-EpDITIONETTES. 


Tue new-editionette is one of the most successful literary 
manufactures of the day. Our table is strewn with the 
books which no gentleman’s waistcoat pocket should be 
without. It used to be “library,” and library editions 
are still produced. But these are usually “limited,” while 
the pocket-editionette is produced to meet the largest de- 
mand that can be secured. These small books are very 
handy, very dainty to look at; but are they quite sstis- 
fving? Does not good literature associate itself most fitly 
with certain standards of size and weight? We think it 
does, and that in the end the works of the masters are best 
read in the octavo sizes. In duodecimo you do but nibble 
them. For the new duodecimos are by no means the 
“dear and dumpy twelves” of the old time. As they are 
small, so are they thin. They seem the pastry of reading 
and the trinkets of culture. However, they can be de- 
fended, and it is certain that they are bought. Granted 
the ideal, what could be better than the green and gold 
lightness and artistry of the Chiswick Shakespeare, whose 
volumes descend on us with the gay innumerableness of 
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humming-birds. This week we have the “ Second Part of 
King Henry VI.” (1s. net), with Mr. Byam Shaw’s large- 
mannered and poetically conceived drawings that suggest 
the need of a quarto page for their just display. 

Then there is the neat and prosperous Little Library of 
Messrs. Methuen, in which the outward decoration is of 
the simplest. Zhe Vision of Dante Alighieri: Part II1., 
Paradise (1s. 6d. net), in Cary’s translation, is just to 
hand. 

Messrs. Nelson have added The Complete Poetical Works 
of Robert Burns (1s. net) to their rapidly progressing 
New Century Library, in which a kind of India-paper is 
used. 

India-paper and Dickens are hard to reconcile as ideas, 
but there is no denying that a pocket edition of Bleak 
House, containing 991 pages in thin compass, is an achieve- 
ment of some note. We have it in the Oxford edition of 
Dickens, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall and Mr. Frowde 
are issuing in seventeen volumes. 

The “Temple Classics” are ever with us, and we have 
long thought of having its six-volume edition of Florio’s 
Montaigne—one of its best items—converted into three 
volumes of double thickness, such is our hankering for a 
certain substantiality in connection with a great book. 
Here are The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith (1s. 6d.), and 
The Plays of Oliver Goldsmith (1s. 6d.), and we wish they 
were in one volume that would throw against the wind. 
The edition is a good one, and some of us might do well 
to renew our acquaintance with Goldsmith’s little-read 
play, “ The Good-natured Man,” with its comically lugub- 
rious Mr. Croaker. Here is a taste of its quality: 

Honerwoop: It’s a melancholy consideration indeed 
that our chief comforts often produce our greatest anxieties, 
and that an increase of our possessions is but an inlet to 
new disquietudes. 

CroakER: Ah, my dear friend, these were the very words 
of poor Dick Doleful to me not a week before he made 
away with himself. Indeed, Mr. Honeywood, I never see 
you but you put me in mind of poor—Dick. Ah, there 
was merit neglected for you! and so true a friend! We 
loved each other for thirty years, and yet he never asked 
me to lend him a single farthing ! 

Last, not least, we have Messrs. Constable’s small half- 
crown new-editionette of George Meredith’s nevels. These 
volumes in red covers decorated with the novelist’s signa- 
ture in gold are positively weird in their easy compression. 
The quart has gone into the pint pot, and seems quite com- 
fortable. We have collated the half-crown Fgoist with its 
six-shilling form, and still our wonder grows. 


Fiction. 
By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. 


Luke Delmege. 
6s.) 


FaTHeR SHEEHAN writes with a serious purpose, and he 
restricts himself, as far as possible, to scenes and persons 
and interests of whick he has first-hand knowledge. His 
purpose, we may take it, is that of setting before the 
public of England and America the conditions of Irish life 
and the racial characteristics of the Irish people. This 
he approaches from tke standpoint of an Irish priest, 
himself a man of the people, sympathising with them in 
their outlook, moved with the feeling of their infirmities, 
not untouched with the weakness of what we may think 
to be their prejudices. In respect of the second. point, 
for a hero he takes a priest, and the story passes almost 
exclusively within the walls of presbyteries, convents, and 
the church itself, or else in the homes of the hamlet. 
You read of the hero’s ordination, his first Mass, his work 
in the confessional, his weekly sermon. These things 
are all done with admirable grace and sincerity, and it 
is by the last that the story, so far as it is a character 
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study, is most helped along. For Delmege is no machine- 
made priest, content to go quietly through the round of 
hie duties, but a thinker and an idealist. Sent on the 
English Mission, he quickly learns to distrust tke equip- 
ment received at Maynooth, and plunges into a self- 
directed course of studies. He is thrown into contact with 
people who profess a kind of eclectic—or, rather, esoteric 
—Catholicism, and, though he never loses kis own 
balance, suffers the humiliation of witnessing the fall of 
others and sharing something of their skame. He returns 
to Ireland, and tries to preach political economy and the 
Religion of Humanity, to the scandal of the faithful. It 
is here that the author succeeds best in showing, by way 
of contrast, the diversity between the Celtic and Saxon 
temperaments. “The people of eternity,” Father Martin 
calls the former, “a race to which time and the world are 
nothing, who seem to look at everything as if they were 
themselves already disembodied ” : 

‘* Wisha, indeed, Cauth, ‘tis a change from ould times. 
The ould prieshts used to tell us: ‘Never mind! God is 
good, and He said He would. Trust in Him. And look 
at the Blessed [Virgin ?] and the Holy Family’! Didn't 
know, whin they had their brekfus, where they'd get their 
supper; nor whin they had their supper where they'd 
get their brekfus. But now ‘tis all money, money, 
money.” 

Here, again, is fixed a phase of thought and emotion that 
probably is strange to readers of English fiction. The 
scene is tke sacristy on the evening before All Souls’ Day, 
when the Church Militant summons to the aid of the 
faithful suffering in Purgatory all her forces : 

One by one they came to the table, laid down their 
little offering, and with scrupulous exactness had the 
names of the deceased registered. . . . 

‘* For me poor boy, yer reverence, that’s lyin’ out on the 
snows of the Himalees.” 

“* For the good father that reared me and brought me 
up clave and dacent.”’ 

“For the poor sowl, yer reverence, that’s in the greatest 
howlt.”’ 

Luke put down his pen. 

“ Any relation of your own ?” 
He was coming round. 

‘“* Faix, it might be, yer reverence. How do I know? 
But no matter who it is—if it wor the blackest stranger 
from Galway, so long as they want it.” 

To a race such as this, to whom tke unseen is the real 
and the miraculous the expected, how but as the rattling 
of dry peas in a pod could sound the German mysticism 
that would rationalise the quia impossihile dogmas of 
Niceea and Trent? 

There is so much that is good and vital in Father 
Sheehan’s book that one might occupy in praising and 
quoting it more space than is at our disposal. The same, 
unfortunately, may be said of that which is faulty. Prin- 
cipally, the book stands enormously in need of compres 
sion. The movement when it touches the confines of 
secular life becomes weak and unreal. Even in the 
romantic episode of Barbara, who, to save her wastrel 
brother, vows herself to the community of the Good Shep- 
kerd—not as a sister, but, in all her innocent purity, as 
a penitent—there is a certain falling away from the truth 
as it is in human nature ; one cannot but suspect a bid for 
the enthusiasm of New York, whence comes that ery for 
“copy” to which Father Sheehan, in his Introduction, 
makes the mistake of alluding. The mannerisms of “the 
Canon” are too obviously reminiscent of the Father of 
the Marshalsea ; there is a good deal of drollery tkat is 
in no organic relation with tke story, and, how- 
ever one may regard the average English member 
of the House of Commons, it is not possible wholly 
to acquit of prejudice an author who describes him as 
redolent, after dinner, of whiskey and patchouli, But 
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coffee and soap would have been less effective, perhaps, 
in New York. The eviction scene, again, can hardly be 
accepted as a fair, or even a possible, example of how 
the land laws work. 


Notes on Novels. 


[7'hese notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


THe Westcores. By A. T. Quiuier-Covcn. 


An attractive story, too short, of the year 1810, when 
French prisoners of war enlivened the Somersetshire town 
of Axcester. Dorothea Westcote, at the age of thirty-seven, 
fell in love with one of the prisoners. He but that 
would be telling the story. Dorothea had a nice taste in 
literature. When she quoted these lines “the General 
stared ” : 





Brutus and Cato m ght discharge their souls, 
And give them furloughs for another world ; 
But we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 

In starless nights, and wait the appointed hour. 


(Arrowsmith.) 


Women 1N Love. By ALFrep Surro. 


Mr. Sutro, turning from the congenial labour of trans- 
lating Maeterlinck, has produced eight “studies in senti- 
ment.” They are short plays under such titles as “The 
Correct Thing ” ; “ The Gutter of Time ” ; “ Ella’s Apology.” 
Mr. Sutro is lavish with his stage directions. The amateurs 
who are cust for Cuthbert and Edith will need all their 
self-poxsession to carry out such a direction as the fol- 
lowing: “ For a moment they stand face to face, looking 
into each other’s eyes; then Cuthbert kisses her almost 
reverently on the lips, and Edith returns to her chair 
and resumes her sewing.” (Allen. 6s.) 


By G. E. Mirroy. 


A political novel. References to Ministers, Members, 
Bills, and debates in the House catch the eye on a first 
glance through the pages. It begins thus: “ Lord Charies 
Maule, second son of the sixth, and brother of the seventh, 
Duke of Whitchurch, was the best-hated and most respected 
man in England. He held the post of Secretary of State 
for War in a Conservative Ministry.” (Black. 6s.) 


THe Opportunist. 


An Exine in Bonrwia. By Ernest FE. Winntams. 


By the author of Made In Germany. This novel is con- 
cerned with Socialism and Bohemia, and describes Cyril 
Boyton’s experiences. The opening chapter deals with 
Cyril's enthusiasm, and gives the text of a speech demand- 
ing “the abolition of Wage Slavery and the overthrow of 
Capitalism.” In the end, when Cyril is asked if he met any 
nice people in Bohemia, he answers : “Some. A number of 
good fellows who, like myself, had got upon the wrong 
tack, and were growing neither in wisdom nor in grace.” 
(Greening. 6s.) 


Driv: By L. T. Meapr. 


Mr. Meade has the skill and abundance of the born 
story-teller. This story, so far as its moral goes, has all 
the method and transparency of one of Miss Edgeworth’'s 
tales. A West-end doctor in good practice, and spending 
£1,500 a year, resolves to live forthwith on a scale of 
£10,000 a year; in other words to advertise socially and 
grow rich and famous. His loyal wife is dismayed but 
docile, and the story is one of shipwreck ending on a 
particularly tragic note. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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By Lucas CLEEVE. 


Divorce and remorse. “It seems absurd,” she wrote to 
Avril, with that touch of flippant recklessness that made 
the world judge her heartless and unthinking, “ it seems 
absurd to congratulate you on your engagement. to my 
husband, yet I am really glad, dear, for your sake, his, and 
Mouche’s. Then she put down her pen and laughed, 
laughed hysterically till she cried. It was so funny.” 
Whatever the adjective for this story be, it is not “ nice.” 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 


Tue Ovp Bank. By WiuaMm Westaltt. 


Mr. Westall has already written a novel called The Old 
Factory. Here an old country town bank, its pro- 
prietors, and clients fill the horizon. But the ehink of 
money is not too audible. The love motives and the 
villanies are alike interesting, and the heroine, a companion 
adopted as a daughter, is as charming as she need be. 
There is, of course, the good old run on the Old Bank, 
which is stopped by a good old ruse. (Chatto. 6s.) 


Woman anv Moses. 


Tue Curse oF THE SNAKE. By Guy Boornpy. 


Mr. Boothby’s quest of the sensational is sleepless, and 
this time it has taken him into the uncanny region which 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes made his own in Elsie Venner. 
The dealings which “I, George Wellmore,” had with a 
snake are of the most tragical order. Snakes and lightning 
and sudden death combine to give the story that enthralling 
impossibility which appears to be the joy of many readers. 
(i. V. White. 6s.) 


Ix tue Worup or Mines. By Lewis MELvILee. 


This story of life on the stage is more actual and 
modern than its title. It is, so far as we know, the first 
novel by Thackeray's last biographer. The ways of ill- 
paid, uncultured actors and actresses, shady theatrical 
agents, and struggling dramatists are woven into a lively 
and interesting story. In his attitude to stage morality 
Mr. Melville is on the side of the angels and Mr. Clement 
Seott. (Greening. 6s.) 


Tue Unper-Secretary. By Winuam Le Quevx. 


The story opens in the House of Commons, where the 
Right Honourable Dudley Waldegrave Chisholm is defend- 
ing the Government's foreign policy in a way that “ recalled 
the greatness of Castlereagh.” Dudley, his loves, his 
intrigues, the passing tragedy in his political career, 
and his choice of a wife are some of the elements in a 
story which, like many others by the same writer, makes 
heavy sacrifices of probability on the altar of sensation. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Ovr or THE Cypress Swamp. By Epitx Rickert. 


* Dis yeah, maws? Oh, Lawdy-yass! Ef you’s gwine 
talk dat-a-way to dis po’ ole niggah, you’s see what I got 
in my basket.” This remark was made by an old negro 
woman to a famished outcast in a Louisiana swamp, who 
demanded food of her. The story is laid in Louisiana in 
the early nineteenth century, and among the characters 
are the Baratatians—men driven by hard laws to piracy. 
The plot deals with the struggle of a man to bend to his 
own will an inflexible system. (Methuen. 6s.) 


By A. E. Knicur. 


A tale of buried treasure, dedicated to Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
The period is the year 1635, when the high road between 
London and Kensington was lighted at rare intervals by 
cresset lamps and lanterns, when robberies were frequent, 
and when a traveller carried as little cash as possible in his 
pudding-bag breeches.” (Hurst & Blackett. 3s. 6d.) 


Unper C.Lotster STongs. 
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Sallies in Our Alley. 


Dr. Epwin Fresurietp told an audience of sober City 
men a few days ago how easily they might study archweo- 
logy by darting out into the streets in the luncheon bour. 
The hint was a good one, and if to athletic archeology you 
add literary associations, such excursions must become both 
easier and more fascinating. We in Chancery Lane iiave 
not even to search for antiquity. It overshadows us. It 
bounds our horizon, and stops our less ancient lights. Ein- 
bodied in the great gateway of Lincoln’s Inn, the Past lovks 
us gravely in the face. In a few strides we pass from ovr 
nineteenth century doorstep into the gloom of a portal that 
was standing almost sixty years before Shakespeare was 
born. On wet days a passing “Favourite” omnibus 
splashes mud on the two buildings impartially. This mud 
—which is peculiarly plenteous and fugitive—is itself 
antique: we brush the centuries from our clothes 
daily. In the reign of Edward I. the Lane was a notorious 
quagmire. When it became impassable to knight, monk, 
or citizen, John Breton, Custos of London, barred it up 
altogether. It may be that the Bishop of Chichester 
wanted privacy. He lived where Chichester Rents now 
offer a short cut into New Square, and it was he who main- 
tained the bar for ten years. When asked to explain he 
threw the responsibility on the sheriff. That gentleman 
found it expedient to remove the obstruction, but he Icift 
the mud to be dealt with by posterity. And posterity is 
still dealing with it. 

Shakespeare looked on this gateway, built by Sir Thoiaas 
Lovel in 1518, which date it bears on its front. Plain in its 
majesty, the old brick edifice is one of the treasures of 
London. Even its oaken doors are centuries old, and 
Americans offer five-pound notes for one of its bolts or tit- 
tings. Pass by it at night, when, high and small, the one 
gas jet flickers over the great arch, and the dark mass of 
the building rises through the unusual gloom, and you will 
gain a sense of London's multi-peopled past that almost 
brings a lump into the throat. Shakespeare passed this 
way. His patron, the Earl of Southampton, lived at ihe 
head of the Lane. The wall of Southampton House rn 
up the east side all the way from the Acapemy office to 
Holborn. On this wall Gerard botanised for “ Whitlowe 
grasse” or “the English Nailewoort,” which, he says, 
“groweth plentifully upon the backe wall in Chauncerie 
Lane, belonging to the Earle of Southampton, in the 
suburbs of London.” Here, in April, 1593, the Earl must 
have read Shakespeare’s dedication of “ Venus and Adonis.” 
“T know not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished 
lines to your lordship, nor how the world will censure me 
for choosing so strong a prop to support so weak a burden. 

But if the first heir of my invention prove de- 
formed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a godfather.” It 
may have been in this year that Ben Jonson was at work 
as a bricklayer on a new wall which was then being carried 
up from the Gateway to Holborn on the opposite (the west) 
side of Chancery Lane. Aubrey tells us that he was found 
laying bricks and reciting Homer by a bencher, who then, 
“ discoursing with him, and finding him to have a witt ex- 
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traordinary, gave him some exhibition to maintaine him at 
Trinity College in Cambridge.” The story is scorned by 
Gifford, Jonson’s editor, but another says in a delight- 
ful way that even tradition is valuable when it helps to 
make such a flower grow upon an old wall. Both walls, we 
need not say, are fallen. On the site of the first the 
Chancery Lane Safe Deposit and an imposing block of 
offices and flats are settled ; on the site of the second rises 
a hall in which attorneys are drilled. 

It is strange that on the very ground where these 
mighty Elizabethans walked two of their finest and 
sanest commentators pitched their tents long after- 
wards. In 1809 Charles Lamb, after seeing his Speci- 
mens of the Dramatic Poets published by Longman, 
dwelt for a few months at No. 34, Southampton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane; and in 1820 Hazlitt came hither 
to prepare his Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth. May we never forget, when we 
pass through the street named after Shakespeare’s 
patron, that it was here that Charles Lamb addressed 
to Manning, then in China, the question: “ How do you 
like the Mandarinesses! Are you on some little footing 
with any of them?” 

But, in truth, the ground is Hazlitt’s. Here, lodging 
with Mr. Walker, a tailor, he began those wretched 
philanderings with Sarah Walker which inspired his 
Liber Amoris. He spent his evenings at the “ South- 
ampton” tavern, now rebuilt out of his knowledge. 
He has sketched the company in his masterly essay, 
“On Coffee House Politicians.” Contrasting the 
“Southampton” with the “Mermaid,” he says that 
though it is connected by local tradition with the great 
names of the Elizabethan age, it shows a melancholy 
falling-off in wit. He is unsparing in his ridicule of 
the ignorance and Philistinism of the frequenters: “ What 
would a linen-draper from Holborn think if I were to 
ask him after the clerk of St. Andrew’s, the immortal, 
the forgotten Webster?” The most romantic digres- 
sion from conunon talk and fruitless arguments that he 
ever enjoyed was a discussion on the comparative merits 
of Gray and Byron as poets. 

Yet Hazlitt’s portraits of the talkers are racy enough. 
There was George Kirkpatrick, admired by the waiter for 
his temper in managing an argument, but using a self- 
complacency “more annoying than the extremest vio- 
lence.” It was balm to Hazlitt when Kirkpatrick lost 
*® punch wager by maintaining that the “Mourning 
Bride” was written by Shakespeare. There was gaunt 
old Sarratt, the chess-player, who “could repeat all 
Ossian by heart, without knowing the best passage from 
ike worst; and did not perceive he was tiring you to 
death by giving an account of the breed, education, and 
manners of fighting-dogs for hours together.” ‘There 
was George Mounsey, of the firm of Mounsey and Gray, 
solicitors in Staple Inn, who was the oldest frequenter of 
the place, and “the flower of the flock.” “He looks 
straigkt forward as he sits, with his glass in his hand, 
turning neither to the right nor the left, and I will 
venture to say that he has never had a sinister object 
in view through life. Mounsey, without being 
the most communicative is the most conversible man 
I know. The sociable principle is inseparable from his 
person. His favourite phrase is, ‘We have all 
of us something of the corcomb’; and yet he has none 
of it himself. He had been intimate with most 
of the wits and men about town for the last twenty 
years. He knew Tobin, Wordsworth, Porson, Wilson, 
Paley, Erskine, and many others. He speaks of Paley’s 
pleasantry and unassuming manners, and describes Por- 
son’s long potations and long quotations in a very lively 
way.” Forgotten Mounsey ! 

The talk at the “Southampton” could not have been 
so poor after all, and, indeed, warmed by his memories 
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of Mounsey, Hazlitt describes an evening in which 
Mounsey, Wells, and he talked glorieusly for hours about 
Grammont’s frail ladies, seeking for what most striking 
and savoursome in their careers. “Wells then spoke of 
Lucius Apuleius and his Golden Ass, which contains the 
story of Cupid and Psyche, with other matter rick and rare, 
and went on to the romance of Heliodorus, Theagenes, and 
Chariclea. This, as he affirmed, opens with a pastoral 
landscape equal to Claude, and in it the presiding deities 
of Love and Wine appear in all their pristine strength, 
youth, and grace, crowned and worshipped as of yore. The 
night waned, but our glasses brightened, enriched with the 
pearls of Grecian story.” 

What a man was H., and what gusto his!—‘“in his 
natural and healthy state one of the wisest and finest spirits 
breathing,” says Lamb, whose judgment will for ever 
march with Hazlitt’s bespattered memory. This official 
by-street, with its one tavern, its Patent Office, its Savings 
Bank, and its gate into the quiet and green courts of 
Staple Inn, is Hazlitt’s for ever as the walks in Gray’s Inn 
across Holborn are for ever Lord Bacon’s. 

Our alley is still the great legal thoroughfare of London, 
and it is a street to which thousands of Londoners come 
only at some crisis in their lives. You will see a little 
party in mourning gathered like a flock of timid birds on 
the pavement ; it is easy to guess their errand. Alert men 
dash up to doors in cabs, with sheafs of papers in their 
hands: women, anxious or eager, inquire for the offices of 
Messi. ' —, Son, and The people who 
walk in Chancery Lane have business jn it: we are a domes- 
ticated and interesting crowd. Even the men who seem 
to be loafers are men of the law. In discoloured hats and 
broken boots they stand in their market-place, a definite 
spot, awaiting the order to engross a deed. These are the 
men to whom Mr. Snagsby gave out work in Cook’s [Took’s| 
Court. “‘Given out Wednesday night, eight o’clock,’” 
read Mr. Snagsby from his book, “‘ brought in on Thurs- 
day morning at half after nine.’”” The work must be done 
quickly, and Mr. Charles Booth tells us that these men 
fall off their chairs in the night watches in their haste 
to finish their work. One man fell forward on his pen, aud 
almost put out his eye. Of these “ Wallers,” as they are 
called, there are not less than two hundred in London, and 
Chancery Lane is their Mecca. 

Here, too, the aristocracy of the law have been seen. 
Their names and memories linger, and we think of them as 
Leigh Hunt pictures them, “Sir Thomas More with his 
weighty aspect, Bacon with his eye cf intuition, the coarse 
Thurlow, and the reverend elegance of Mansfield.” So, 
also, it is safe to say that almost every great Londoner has 
at one time found his way hither. You would not think that 
Lord Byron had been in Chancery Lane. But he used to 
come here to see hislawyer. He came one day in 1815, and 
found his solicitor closeted with Sheridan. The two men of 
letters shook hands, and Sheridan retired first, and Byron 
tells us that before opening his own businees he could not 
help inquiring Sheridan’s. “Oh,” was the reply, “the 
usual thing—to stave off an action from his Wine-Merchant, 
my Client.” “Well, and what do you mean to do?” 
“ Nothing at all for the present,” said he ; “ would you have 
us proceed against old Sherry? What would be the use of 
it?” And here, says Byron, “he began laughing over 
Sheridan's good gifts of Coaversation. Now, from per- 
sonal experience, I can vouch that my Attorneo is by no 
means the tenderest of men, or particularly accessible to 
any kind of impression out of the Statute or record. And 
vet Sheridan, in half an hour, had found the way to soften 
and seduce him in such a manner that I almost think he 
would have thrown his Client (an honest man, with all the 
laws and some justice on his side) out of the window had he 
come in at the moment. Such was Sheridan!” 








Yet 


And such are the memories of Chancery Lane. 
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these are not one-half, nor one-tenth, told. Shall we wander 
down to the spot where stood Izaak Walton’s gabled house, 
next to Crown Court? Shall we turn into Cursitor Street, 
where Lord Eldon and his runaway bride were glad to make 
their supper on sprats bought in Clare Market, and where 
Sloman’s sponging house received Colonel Crawley and the 
Honourable Capting Famish and Capting Ragg and the 
Honourable Deucace, not to mention a doctor of divinity up- 
stairs and five gents in the coffee-room who knew a good 
glass of wine when they saw it? Or shall we wander up to 
Holborn, and see, peeping above the rectilinear modernity 
of the “Tube” station, the crazy red-tiled roofs of Ful- 
wood’s Rents, where Sir Roger de Coverley asked the Spec- 
tator to smoak a pipe with him over a Dish of Coffee? Close 
by, in a punch house next to Gray’s Inn, died that experi- 
enced Londoner, Ned Ward. 

We speak not of Fetter Lane, with its traditions of 
Dryden and Otway, Baxter and Pepys. In less than five 
minutes we can take you by devious paths to Dr. John- 
son’s doorstep in Gough Square, or west to the house 
in which Dickens read “The Chimes” to a company of 
Forster's friends, among whom Carlyle listened with yrave 
attention. 

But while we linger the traffic rolls and the clock 
beckons. Our alley is not known in a day. 


. fe, 
Things Seen. 
Business. 

Tue little town is so near to the sea that sometimes if 
the night be quiet you can hear the sound of it. That is 
when big waves have come in suddenly from the Atlantic. 
Those who live in the town are landsmen pure and simple: 
to them the sea is only a part of the landscape, and the 
wildest storm that ever raged would leave them untouched. 
But once, in February, they awoke. Rain had fallen all 
day, driven by a vicious wind. Great pools stood in the 
streets, and no one who could avoid it stirred abroad. 
Suddenly the streets were crowded. There was a ship 
ashore on the coast to the north-east. The lifeboat could 
not be got round by sea from the coast village on the north- 
west, and so it came on wheels, and had to pass through 
this inland town. In a moment the inhabitants were filled 
with novel emotions: it was as if they, too, had joined the 
great. confraternity of them that go down to the sea in ships. 
Shops were left in the charge of assistants; bank mana- 
gers (there are three in the town) dispensed with the ser- 
vices of half their clerks. On foot, or on bicycles, all who 
had their freedom went down to see the wreck. — 
The lifeboat could not be launched so great was the fury 
of the sea. The ship had struck on the sands, not far 
away as it seemed, but the rocket apparatus was of no 
avail. The crew were in the rigging, and one by one they 
dropped into the waves. Calm and alert an enterprising 
person was taking what proved to be most excellent photo- 
graphs. They were reproduced in illustrated papers, and 
greatly added to his fame. 


A Cheerful Failure. 


He was old and gaunt, and he carried a carpet bag tucked 
under his left arm. His eyes were forever fixed on the 
ground; his occupation was apparently to collect the 
unconsidered trifles that others were content to reject. On 
my way across the meadow I saw him pick up and pop 
into his bag a bit of wood, a lump of coal, and a piece of 
rusty iron. When we reached the edge of the frozen 
lake he stooped oftener, for along the marge were frag- 
ments of bread, empty bottles, discarded sandwiches— 
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temnants of the skaters’ luncheons. Finally he found a 
strap, which he did not thrust into his bag. He held it 
aloft between a shaky finger and thumb, and looked at me, 
with his head on one side, as if to suggest that I should 
buy it. I declined, but told him he might fix my skates 
if he cared. This he proceeded to do, kneeling on the 
frozen ground. He was awkward, but very willing; the 
blades drew blood from his trembling hands, but he 
persevered, and while he struggled we talked. The carpet 
bag was his stock in trade. His profession was to roam 
the suburbs seeking what civilisation had discarded. He 
lived on what awaited him on the ground. Once he had 
found a two-shilling piece, another time a silver spoon. 
His great successes had been in the dust heaps. “ That's 
what I should like to be, sir,” he said cheerily. “ What?” 
I asked, not following his train of thought. “ A dustman!” 
he answered, pushing the spring of the skate well home, 
and giving the boot a polish with his sleeve, like a good 
workman who does just a little more than is expected of 
him. “Why a dustman?” I asked. He nodded his head 
vigorously. “ Adustman is what I'd have been if I’d had 
any chances,” he said, with the air of one to whom fate 
may yet be kind. “A dustman’s always thirsty carting 
that stuff about, and every house he goes to he gets a 
penny or twopence. He can spend all the coppers on beer, 
and there’s his wages—twenty-eight shillings some of 
them get—all waiting for him at the end of the week. It’s 
a sinecure, sir, is a dustman’s life.” 

We parted; I to my pleasure, he to his work and his 
dreams of the never-to-be. 





Victor Hugo. 

Tue legend of Victor Hugo is like the legend of Napoleon : 
you accept or reject it according to your temperament. 
Emile Hennequin found the fitting word to describe his 
genius in calling it génie verbal; for Victor Hugo remains 
the completest master of words any literature has pro- 
duced. His admirers are so blinded and bewildered by the 
shower of words, their wits are so scattered by the dazzling 
and magnificent fluency, that they have no judgment left 
to perceive the penury of ideas, the absence of real origin- 
ality, the mediocre intelligence concealed behind this lyric 
splendour. M. Paul Meurice continues to pour out a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of posthumous volumes, 
all uttering the same sublime trivialities, all swollen with 
the same extravagant fatuity, expressing the naire con- 
viction that the dominating influences of all Time in 
this universe are God, #schylus, Shakespeare and Hugo, 
and of this four Hugo is not the least. The world receives these 
precious documents with respectful, if diminished, interest, 
for the legend is part of the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and from time to time, in recognition of it, goes to the 
Francais to sit out “Hernani” or “Ruy Blas,” mortally 
bored by the pompous platitudes and the false romanticisms 
of these glorified melodramas. Even M. Worms could not 
touch us before Charlemagne’s Tomb—it is all so void, so 
flatulent, so trite and wearisome. 

But the fact remains, however much reserve you may 
bring to your admiration of his gigantic achievement in 
literature, that Victor Hugo was a creature apart, a 
colossus who cannot be judged and weighed in the balance 
of average humanity. As a man his qualities were less 
than mediocre, and writing of his character M. Faguet 
has acutely remarked : “ We discover a soul insufficiently 
elevated, and even quite ordinary; out of place in a great 
genius, like a man of the people in an exalted place, and 
contracting there the defects of the parvenu. A sort of 
burgess, rather shabby and vain, become a great person.” 
But though most modern critics in France have striven 
loyally to re-establish facts as they really were, and reduce 
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Hugo to the place he deserves—which is by no means in 
the first rank—the crowd is ever convinced that Hugo 
is the greatest genius of the nineteenth century, in France 
or out of it. Impossible to destroy this false impression. 
It is doubtful if the crowd continues to read him- 
or is aware that his literary influence is null, never 
in fact was exercised during any hour of his popularity, 
except upon quite inferior writers, the mediocrities whom 
his flamboyant style would naturally attract. Not even 
ridicule during his lifetime could touch his overpowering 
prestige as prodigy of the century. Mme. Ancelot 
relates: “ When Hugo, with bent head and sombre and 
anxious glance, recited a few strophes of a fine ode fresh 
from the mint of his mind, with his powerful voice, there 
was a moment's silence ; then each one rose, approached 
with visible emotion, took his hand and glanced up at the 
ceiling. The crowd listened breathlessly. One word was 
heard, which greatly surprised the uninitiated: ‘Cathe- 
dral!’ Then the orator moved away and another took his 
place, and cried: ‘Ogive!’ A third, rolling his eyes 
around, ventured: ‘Pyramid of Egypt!’ Then the 
assembly applauded, and remained plunged in profound 
meditation.” Victor Hugo was undoubtedly a great 
genius, but there was something of the commercial 
vulgarity, the uproar, the deliberate grotesque sensation- 
alism of Barnum and Bailey about him. He self adver- 
tised on a colossal scale, not only in life, but success- 
fully arranged for the carrying on of the business after 
death. There was nothing sincere, spontaneous, gentle- 
manly about him. He was always the Great Man on view. 

But when we have said all this, and a great deal more—- 
for nothing less than a volume could pretend to record the 
monstrosities and absurdities of Hugo's vanity, as colossal 
and extravagant as his genius—the fact remains that 
there never has been a greater lyric poet than Hugo. — It 
is poetry lacking in depth, in originality, but of the most 
wonderful echo that has ever been heard. Summing up 
the contents of the fifteen volumes of lyrical poetry the 
poet has written, M. Jules Lemaitre brings to light these 
thoughts: “ All is obscure, all is clear. Nature dreams 
and sees God. Hate the past. Kings and priests are 
infamous. The people is sublime. O child! O woman! 
Forgive, love! Poets are mages. Tornosi, it is Callirhoé,” 
and he defies you to extract anything more out of the 
lyrical poetry of Hugo. But the poet is not always, happily, 
in the Barnum and Bailey mood. Sometimes he has 
exquisite moments of self-forgetfulness, when he writes 
simple and lovely verse. What could be quieter in its 
musical mournfulness than such lines. 


(Quand la nuit n'est pas ¢toilce, 
Viens te bercer aux flots des mers: 

Comme la mort elle est voilée, 
Comme la vie ils sont amers. 


And what more dignified than these fine lines : 


Soyez nobles, loyaux et vaiilants entre tous ; 

Car vos noms sont si grands qu’ils ne sont pas 4 vous. 
Tout passant peut venir vous en demander compte. 
Ils sont notre trésor dans nos moments de honte, 
Dans nos abaissements et dans nos abandons : 

C’est vous qui les portez, c’est nous qui les gardons. 


Splendid and unforgettable lines flash from every page of 
Les Orientales, Les Feuillles d’ Automne, the: Chants du Crés- 
puscile, Les Voir Intérienres, Les Contemplations. But these 
would never have served to create the famous legend with- 
out the violences and exaggerations, the clamorous utter- 
ances, and noisy denunciations. Glory here rests not so 
much on the quality as on the volume of sound. As a 
poet he stands first among lyric geniuses, but this is not 
an adequate explanation of his immense renown. France 
bas honoured him as she has never bonowred any otber 
of her poets. Why ? | His coftin was exposed under the 
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Arch of Triumph, he was buried in the Pantheon with 
. incredible pomp and splendour, the Comédie Frangaise has 
officially celebrated his birthday by a free morning .repre- 
sentation of “ Ruy Blas.” Since France has greater poets 
than he whom she has never signally honoured, it is only 
possible for us to conclude that she bases her excessive 
appreciation of Hugo on the immensity of his production. 
The crowd, which is everywhere consistently unlettered, 
has been dazzled by this prolific genius which produced 
novels it never could have waded through; a vague 
impression of Jes Misérables and Notre Dame de 
Paris was general enough, and possibly even a 
generation earlier a few of those workgirls, who are to 
play a prominent part in the coming ceremony, though 
they, without any suspicion of injustice, may be presumed 
to be in total ignorance of anything of Hugo but his name, 
may have stumbled through Notre Dame de Paris for the 
sake of Esmeralda and her goat, or through the long- 
winded story of Js Misérables because they had heard 
lantine was one of themselves; produced poetry whose 
beauty it was safe not to seize, while the din of it left it 
awed and overcome; produced plays the best company of 
actors in the world can make nothing living of, and political 
pamphlets of a foaming kind. Then, too, he was exiled, 
and knew how to exploit his exile, and the poets who 
might have disputed his supremacy—Vigny, Lamartine, 
and Musset—were worlds away from his point of view, 
and never could have stooped to his splendid trickeries in 
pursuit of popularity. Lamartine was a disinterested senti- 
mentalist, a generous dreamer, a sublime political failure; and 
poor Musset was a lost unhappy soul, who never recovered 
from the moral malady of his prolonged quarrels with George 
Sand, and thought very little of anything else; and the 
haughty and disdainful Alfred de Vigny was the last man 
on earth to leave his Ivory Tower to win a glance of 
the noisy goddess. But if a poet’s popularity should 
be based on the quality of his works, what has Hugo 
written to compare with Vigny’s superb Mort du 
Loup or Maison du Berger ? Yet nobody dreams of Vigny's 
apotheosis, and the voice of the nation has never applauded 
him. And Lamartine’s Lac is worth all Hugo’s poetry, 
yet Lamartine, nobler as man and greater as poet, sleeps 
eternally without any thought of acentenary. Hugo, even 
to-day, when the world has had time to blink away the 
rainbow confusion produced by the cataract of words—his 
verbal gorgeousness—and perceive how sinall a god the idol 
is, and how much greater there have been unrecognised, 
remains at the beginning of this century what he was at 
the middle of the last : 


Fantome géant qui fume 4 l’horizon. 


He is regarded as the National Poet, the complex voice of 
France gathered to a single stupendous utterance. But 
how can we possibly accept this as consistent with the 
very qualities most admired in French letters and French 
character? There are no people so sensitive to ridicule as 
the French, no land where the merest suspicion of ridicule 
is regarded as so hoplessly damaging. Hugo defied ridicule 

throned himself in front of it, a vast provocation to its 
outcry. He had as little sense of the ridiculous as he had 
of personal dignity and retirement. He could not live 
without an audience and a clayue. He had none of that 
measure sO conspicuous in the purely French; he was 
essentially barbarous and violent, theatrical and hollow. 
He is the god of the commonplace, who rarely reaches the 
heart and never addresses the soul or the mind of his 
readers, and who has won his way to « universal renown 
by the splendid magic of his art. But nothing of this is 
typically French. When at the Comédie Francaise you 
watch the exquisite actress Bartet play with her delicate 
distinction, her charming French grace, her measured, 
finished art some role of Musset, say, or a modern réle, you 
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instinctively feel that this is an interpretation of French 
character. You need only cross the Channel and next 
evening assist at some performance of Miss Ellen Terry to 
see the difference between French and English art. Go 
then and sit out a performance of Sarah Bernhardt. It is 
like reading a page of Hugo after a page of Vigny. 

And for this reason I contend that Hugo’s influence 
on modern French literature is slight. He dominates in 
the history of letters, as Napoleon dominates in history, by 
reason of his commanding statue, his personal domineer- 
ing genius; but Balzac in fiction and Vigny in poetry 
have far more considerably influenced their younger 
generation than he. He remains, shorn of spurious 
greatness, a prodigious artist, with marvellous rhetorical 
gifts, but a puerile thinker of very mediocre intelligence. 


H. L. 


The National Game. 


CompLaints have been uttered that this is a dull publishing 
season; that the war and the Coronation between them 
have conspired to make it practically a blank ; that every- 
thing of importance is being “kept back.” So speaks 
Kumour’s lying tongue; and all the time 7'able Tennis 
and How to Play It (Pearson, 1s.) reposes on our table. 
An empty season, with “A Handbook to Ping-Pong” in it? 

For this is the book that the country has been awaiting: 
Table Tennis and How to Play Jt. 1t atones for all post- 
ponements. That Mr. Lecky’s forthcoming history is held 
over, that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel is not yet, 
that Mr. Swinburne’s promised drama tarries, that Mr. 
Caine’s theological excursus may be delayed—these things 
no longer matter. Table Tennis and How to Play It is 
ready. 

What Nyren’s book was to cricket this book is to table 
tennis—-the pioneer. There the parallel ends; for cricket 
could inspire literature, whereas Ping-Pong——. We 
gather from its pages that the origin of the game, recent. 
though it must be, is yet wrapped in mystery. The in- 
ventor either does not himself know of his glory, or he 
prudently hides. Probably he dislikes knighthoods. That 
it was invented is enough. From the early chaos of 
after-dinner experiments has emerged the cosmos of Tour- 
nament, a National Association (like the M.C.C., and yet 
unlike), with a code of rules, champions, and the rest of 
it. Only in Ping-Pong the champion does not enjoy that 
detachment with which he is credited in The Admirable 
Bashville: 

It is a lonely thing to be a champion. 
On the contrary, Ping-Pong champions séem to be as 
numerous as applicants to peerages. But this welter 
may perhaps disappear. The tide of rivals will recede in 
time, and lay bare a supernal exponent. A “W. G.” will 
arise. 

Our book is written, like Philaster and Le Juif 
Polonais, by authors-twain. Mr. M. J. G. Ritchie, of the 
All-England Table Tennis and International Games Club, 
and Mr. Walter Harrison, of the Cavendish Table Tennis 
Club, have written it. To Beaumont and Fletcher, to 
Erckmann and Chatrian, are now added Ritchie and Har- 
rison. They are not only the game’s historians and un- 
folders ; they are its eulogists too. They plead almost as 
though for a lost cause, or a new hair restorer. It is a 
game “ in which ladies, gentlemen, and children are almost 
on ai equality.” This is rank socialism. And may not 
plain men and women also play it’? “Players may play in 
their homes without upsetting existing arrangements.’ 
Not in our experience. “ The aim should always be ‘ higher, 
still higher.” Emerson might have written that. So 
For the rest, a 
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diligent perusal of text and illustrations is calculated to 
make the reader an experienced player of Ping-Pong. We 
do not intend to peruse it diligently. 

The rise of this game is one of the wonders of the 
twentieth century. Marconi’s enlistment of the air in 
the service of divided lovers ; Santos Dumont’s solution of 
the problem of directed flight; the speed of Henri Four- 
nier on Franco-German highways; the escape of De Wet 
from Lord Kitchener’s toils—these are striking enough 
performances, but the conquest of a whole nation by a 
celluloid ball, not much bigger than a homeopathic pilule, 
is a more remarkable occurrence. There is no English 
home at this moment in which Ping-Pong has not made its 
insidious way. It is more catching than any disease, and 
there is no inoculation against it. The grunts of elderly 
uncles who grepe for balls beneath suburban tables are 
heard in place of the drawing-room ballad; pianos sound 
no more ; billiard-tables collect dust ; cards are neglected ; 
dancing is dull, and reading an interference. Ping-Pong 
reigns. 

The clubs will take it up soon, and Mr. Balfour will add 
it to the allurements of the reformed House. Already a 
Ping-Pong room is as recognised an accessory to the modern 
hotel as the dark-room for amateur photographers. A 
string of sandwichmen in Regent Street advertise the 
Table Tennis cake for Ping-Pong parties; special guards 
are sold to keep the ball from destruction by fire; strong 
men carry their racquets in bags, and tend them as warily 
as a gun or a wife. “It was alway yet the trick of our 
English nation,” says Falstaff, “if they have a good thing, 
to make it too common.” 


Wieden ” Tabloids. 


Most men who read for their own pleasure — as apart 
from the men who read to write or to pass examinations— 
have their own private commonplace book of “ great 
thoughts,” sentences gathered from here, there, and every- 
where, which for a moment seemed to shoot a ray of light 
into the obscurities. For among those who have written 
books which reach mature age, there are none who have 
failed to say something well. Even though it be a truism 
worn by frequent handling, it has received a new literary 
polish and a new literary setting. Mr. J. Raymond Solly 
has read widely in French literature, from Montaigne to 
Renan, and from Renan to Yvette Guilbert, who thinks 
that “there is no one like those who make it a profession 
to be amusing for being sad and melancholy.” And in a 
slim and graceful volume, published by Truscott and Son, 
he gathers a hundred or two of Ma.rimes et Pensées from the 
harvest of French literature. His selection is judicious, 
and his translation preserves much of the vivacity and 
point of the French,which is, after all, the native tongue of 
pensées pithily expressed. But the incautious reader should 
be warned. What would be the condition of the man who, 
in search of a meal, rifled a medicine chest and gulped 
down pilule, capsule, and tabloid one after another indis- 
criminately ? The man who picks up this innocent- 
looking little slip of a literary medicine chest in search of 
a light supper, will risk a fearful dyspepsia. For it is 
made up of pilules in one line, capsules within the space 
of two, and its honest description would be Wisdom in 
Tabloids. 

You may think, as you put in your thumb and draw out 
a tabloid, that it is merely an innocent sweetmeat. Thus, 
here is one from La Rochefoucauld : : 


Too great haste to repay an obligation is a kind of in- 
gratitude. 


That is innocent and suggestive enough. If one had the 
courage to lay down the volume and turn the tabloid over 
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on the mental palate no harm would be done. Reflection 
would assure the idle man that it is really rather rude to 
answer letters by return of post, especially when they are 
letters dictated by kindness. The journalist would see the 
text for a dainty dance around a paradox. But this will 
not come without the stern resolve to stop reading after a 
line and a half, and reflect. And “the eyes have it ’”’— 
carrying one on: 


That all men should be brothers is a dream of those who 
have none. 


Quite wholesome, if you will allow yourself time to taste it. 
But the two boluses struggle in the mind and leave a state 
of painful equilibrium. 

This painful effect is, if possible, increased when the two 
tabloids are compounded for the cure of two opposite 
diseases. Thus we have two maxims among those grouped 
under the heading of “ Practical Aspects ” of Life. Victor 
Cousin says : . 

In all careers well-defined aims are the secret of per- 
manent success. 


Quite so. Know what you want, hoe aye, ask for it and 
see you get it, and all that. But every proverb has its 
proverb to contradict it. And there is no mawrime or pensée 
or specific that suits all needs. So close by we find this, 
from Victor Cherbuliez : 
Fixed resolutions are prisons of the will; it is no longer 
at liberty to depart from them. 


Now, obviously you cannot have a well-defined aim without 
a fixed resolution, and yet the victorious Christian name 
of the mixers of these contrasting medicines suggests the 
efficacy of their prescriptions. We cannot swallow them 
both together. 

The only way to take such a book is to swallow one 
tabloid—say, after breakfast—and let it give the mental 
tone to the day. Take Voltaire: 


When the listener does not understand, and the speaker 
does not understand either, that is metaphysics. 


And if you keep that rolling on your palate all day you 
will save yourself much breathlessness and bother from 
futile talk. If you are a critic—well, being in bad case, 
you may take two tabloids: one from Alfred Tonnellé : 


The artist does not see things as they are, but as he is. 


The other from Auguste Préault : 


Never have two different people read the same book or 
seen the same picture. 


And then you will realise the distance between you, the 
critic, and the people to whom you are trying to explain a 
picture or a poem or a novel. The lover of women will 
tind every phase of his mind expressed by these epigram- 
matic Frenchmen. Among the most famous pensées is this : 


A woman’s heart is a book whose pages are never cut at 
the most interesting passages. 


Though the same might be said with equal truth of men. 
Nor should this—from Ch. Chincolle—be omitted : 


Women the most decided to resist temptation are not 
sorry to be called upon to do so. 


But the dyspepsia prophesied for the incautious reader is 
beginning to affect the writer. The compiler has taken 
years to compound and sample his pills; he must not ex- 
pect us to dispose of them at a meal. We cannot swallow 
wisdom at a gulp; a tabloid now and again as a corrective 
“ when necessary” should be the direction on the label— 
or rather the title-page. 
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Music. 


‘* Parsifal;’’ and the Pathetic 
Symphony. 


Pachmann, 


THERE were no plays last week, and I was free to follow 
my own bent, and hear music instead. I went to two 
concerts, both of which interested me greatly: Mr. 
Robert Newman’s Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall 
on Ash Wednesday and the Saturday Popular Concert at 
St. James’s Hall. At the former I heard the Prelude, the 
good Friday music, the Flower music, and the end of the 
music to the first act of “ Parsifal,” together with the 
Pathetic Symphony of Tschaikowsky; at the latter the 
Hess string quartet played Brahms and Schumann with 
admirable energy and precision, Mr. Plunket Greene sang 
Bach and Brahms finely, and M. de Pachmann played a 
Rondo of Mozart, the eighth Nocturne, and the first Im- 
promptu of Chopin on the piano. I had gone to this latter 
concert entirely to hear Pachmann, because it seems to me 
that he is the only pianist who plays the piano as it ought 
to be played. I admit his limitations, I admit that he can 
only play certain things, but I contend that he is the 
greatest living pianist because he can play those things 
better than any other pianist can play anything. Pach- 
mann is the Verlaine of pianists, and when I hear him | 
think of Verlaine reading his own verse, in a faint, reluctant 
voice, which you overheard. Other players have mastered 
the piano, Pachmann absorbs its soul, and it is only when 
he touches it that it really speaks in its own voice. Chopin 
wrote for the piano with a more perfect sense of his instru- 
ment than any other composer, and Pachmann plays 
Chopin with an infallible sense of what Chopin meant to 
express in his music. He seems to touch the notes with a 
kind of agony of delight; his face twitches with the actual 
muscular contraction of the fingers as they suspend them- 
selves in the very act of touch. Iam told that Pachmann 
plays Chopin in a morbid way. Well, Chopin was morbid ; 
there are fevers and cold sweats in his music; it is not 
healthy music, and it is not to be interpreted in a robust 
way. It must be played, as Pachmann plays it, somnam- 
bulistically, with a tremulous delicacy of intensity, as if it 
were a living thing on whose nerves one were operating, 
and as if every touch might mean life or death. 

When I heard “ Parsifal ” at Bayreuth it seemed to me 
that this, more than any of Wagner’s music, must lose in 
being heard in the concert-hall, without its accompaniment 
of drama and spectacle. And I missed something, cer- 
tainly, when I heard those extracts from it at the Queen's 
Hall. The music was always beautiful music; it was, as 
good music must be, sufficient to itself; but as I listened 
to it I found myself unconsciously remembering the stage 
at Bayreuth, and the remembrance helped me to enjoy it. 
When I could not remember, I enjoyed it a little less. 

The music of “ Parsifal” has the abstract quality of 
Coventry Patmore’s odes. T cannot think of it except in 
terms of sight. Light surges up out of it, as out of un- 
formed depths; light descends from it, as from the sky; 
it breaks into flashes and sparkles of light, it broadens out 
into a vast. sea of light. It is almost metaphysical music ; 
pure ideas take visible form, humanise themselves, in a 
new kind of ecstasy. The eestasy has still a certain fever 
in it; these shafts of light sometimes pierce the soul like 
a sword; it is not peace, the peace of Bach, to whom music 
can give all he wants; it is the unsatisfied desire of a kind 
of flesh of the spirit, and music is but a voice. “ Parsifal ” 
is religious music, but it is the music of a religion which 
had never before found expression. I have found in a 
motei of Vittoria one of the motives of “ Parsifal,” almost 
note for note, and there is no doubt that Wagner owed 
much to Palestrina and his school. But even the sombre 
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music of Vittoria does not plead and implore like Wagner's. 
The outcry comes and goes, not only with the suffering of 
Amfortas, the despair ot Kundry. This abstract music has 
human blood in it. 

What Wagner has tried to do is to unite mysticism and 
the senses, to render mysticism through the senses. Mr. 
Wath-Dunton has pointed out that that is what Rossetti 
tried to do in painting. That mysterious intensity of ex- 
pression which we see in the faces of Rossetti’s later pic- 
tures has something of the same appeal as that insatiable 
crying out of a carnal voice, somewhere in the depths of 
Wagner's latest music. 

In “ Parsifal,” more perhaps than anywhere else in his 
work, Wagner realised the supreme importance of 
monotony, the effect. that could be gained by the incessant 
repetition of a few ideas. All that music of the closing 
scene of Act I. is made out of two or three phrases, and it 
is by the finest kind of invention that those two or three 
phrases are developed, and repeated, and woven together 
into so splendid a tissue. And, in the phrases themselves, 


. what severity, what bareness almost! It is in their return 


upon themselves, their weighty reiterance, that their force 
and significance become revealed; and if, as Neitzsche 
says, they end by hypnotising us, well, all art is a kind of 
hypnotic process, a cunning absorption of the will of 
another. 

To pass from Wagner to Tschaikowsky, from “ Parsifal ” 
to the Pathetic Symphony, is like passing from a church in 
which priests are offering mass to a hut in which peasants 
are quarrelling, dancing, and making love. Tschaikowsky 
has both force and sincerity, but it is the force and sin- 
cerity of a ferocious child. He takes the orchestra in both 
hands, tears it to pieces, catches up a fragment of it here, 
a fragment of it there, masters it like an enemy ; he makes 
it do what he wants. But he uses his fist where Wagner. 
touches with the tips of his fingers; he shows ill breeding 
after the manners of the supreme gentleman. Wagner can 
use the whole strength of the orchestra, and not make a 
noise: he never ends on a bang. But Tschaikowsky loves 
noise for its own sake ; he likes to pound the drum, and to 
hear the violins running up and down scales like acrobats. 
Wagner takes his rhythms from the sea, as in “ Tristan,” 
from fire, as in parts of the “ Ring,” from light, as in 
“ Parsifal.” But Tschaikowsky deforms the rhythms of 
nature with the caprices of half-civilised impulses. He 
puts the frog-like dancing of the Russian peasant into his 
tunes; he cries and roars like a child in a rage. He gives 
himself to you just as he is; he is immensely conscious of 
himself and of his need to take you into his confidence. 
In your delight at finding anyone so alive, you are inclined 
to welcome him without reserve, and to forget that a man 
of genius is not necessarily a great artist, and that, if he 
is not a great artist, he is not a satisfactory man of genius. 

Artivcr Symons. 


Art. 


English Water-Colour. 


Tus modest art of English water-colour has yot always been 
treated very graciously. Some of the gibes spared from 
the mother-in-law have been cast at it, and everybody 
knows the case of the eminent scholar who, being asked 
by what right he criticised pictures, answered, “ Because 
an aunt of mine once painted in water-colour.” _ The art has 
always shown a modest front and a gentle spirit from the 
days of the topographical tinted drawing to the present 
moment, when the ordinary man feels uncomfortable at 
his inability to rave, as some critics rave, about the work of 
Mr. Brabason. Certainly the gleanings of the water- 


colourista in the field of art, compared ¥‘th the opulent 
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harvests of the painters in oil, are a little thin. But as 
there are people who would rather spend a few summer 
days on some lonely reach of the Thames than hustle 
through the Cowes week, so there are some who would 
choose a tiny David Cox as a companion in a room in pre- 
ference to, say, a large David Murray. Cox, De Wint, 
Cotman, Cozens, Girtin, Barret-—the names have a homely 
sound. To quiet folk the thought of them is agreeable. 
They win the kind of affection—mild, but lasting—that 
Charles Lamb inspires in literature. The English water- 
colourists who, a century and a half ago, left the high road 
of tinted drawings, and broke a path for themselves 
through the fields and over the uplands, loving the mills 
on the hills, the sheaves of corn, and the humble incidents 
of pastoral life, were companionable men. The freshness 
of the amateur stays with them. They worked, you feel, 
because they loved their work. They doubted not, neither 
did they scheme. You do not think of them as delivering 
analytical lectures to art students, or receiving somebody 
else’s friends on Show Sunday. You do not think of them 
as “making” pictures year by year, six for the Academy, 
twe for Paris, and one for Munich. You think of them 
rather as men with loose clotkes, big hats, and articulate 
souls, who would take a walk, brood over something they 
saw on the way, and make a drawing of it. Simple bodies, 
with long pauses in their conversation, keen students of 
the weather, more interested in tke varying lights that a 
shifting wind gives to reeds, or the lines of a gleaner’s 
figure, than in the destiny of man or the state of the navv. 
Of all lives the happiest and the most comforting I should 
have said were it not for the recollection that John Cozens, 
of whom Constable remarked that “he was the greatest 
genius that ever touched landscape,” went out of his mind, 
and so remained until death released him. Restful men 
with old-fashioned tastes. and those who to-dav collect 
water-colours, who are faithful to their vouth, which grew 
contemporaneously with the development of the English 
water-colour art, are, I su¢gest, also quiet men and women 
with simple tastes preferring sympathy to slickness. They 
try to be tolerant, but loving simple themes, and old, even 
ways they find it hard to accept Mr. Sargent’s “ infernal 
dexterity ” or the wonder of Degas’s line. 

It may have been mere fancy on my part, but it certainly 
seemed to me, during two visits I paid to Messrs. Agnew’s 
thirty-sixth exhibition of water-colour drawings, that the 
private viewers were less interested in each otker than 
usual. They unbent and showed emotion as if they were 
in the home circle again. They took quick steps from one 
little drawing to another, and greeted W. Hunt’s “ Pine, 
Melon, and Grapes” as if it were a relation. It is William 
Hunt, I believe, with his minutely-painted, highly-finished 
drawings of fruit and laboriously accurate anecdotes, who 
is responsible for the indifference or the derision with which 
some regard “our national art.” But Ruskin is the real 
begetter of the gibes. It was this “Pine, Melon, and 
Grapes ” drawing of which he said, in one of his moments 
of exaggeration—and when the mood was on him he could 
exaggerate with the best of the American humorists—it 
was this drawing of which he said that the grapes are of 


. the vintage of Rubens, that the shadows are the shadows 


of Tintoret, and that he had learnt more from it than from 
fifty years’ study of the Venetians. When Ruskin hunted 
with adjectives it was usually to the hurt of the quarry. 
Hunt had a wonderful eye for colour and texture, and the 
patience of a watchmaker. He would lavish all his extra- 
ordinary skill on the interior of a barn or on a farmer's 
boy’s clothes; he would indicate the bloom on a grape or 
the sheen on a melon so faithfully that you must say, 
“Amazing! They are grapes!” or “ Wonderful! How 
very like a melon,” and then pass on to something more 
inspiriting. I never see a dish of fruit without thinking 
of William Hunt, and I never think of William Hunt with- 
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out recalling this sentence by some forgotten biographer: 
“He painted ‘The Attack’ and ‘The Defeat,’ humorous 
pictures of the struggle of a small boy with a huge pie, 
and the ‘Dead Humming Bird.’ ” 

There are as many styles of water-colour in Messrs. 
Agnew’s exhibition as characters in a photographer’s win- 
dow. The most tolerant critic can hardly be expected to 
like all. One must even pick and choose among the 
Turners. The smaller drawings by him on the screen, 
effects so lovely, so delicate, that it would seem a breath 
might blow them away, are in the fairyland of water- 
colour art; but the classical Turner, the Turner with the 
shade of Claude peering over his shoulder, the Turner of 
the “ Falls of the Clyde,” with the eternal four nymphs 
in the foreground, or of the panoramic “ Chepstow Castle,” 
is prose, dull prose. Just glance from the “Falls of the 
Clyde” up to T. B. Hardy’s “Waiting for the Boats, 
Scheveningen.” It is like a peep from an open window on 
to a windy shore. I am not comparing T. B. Hardy with 
Turner. But the contrast between the “Falls of the 
Clyde ” and Scheveningen shore illustrates a personal view 
as to the proper subjects for water-colour—not the laboured 
panoramic view, but just those simple things that a man 
may see on a walk. Therefore, I must confess myself a 
Coxite—the impetuous Cox, as somebody aptly called him. 
He crossed a moor in a storm of wind, a good broad- 
backed brown moor, with a great turbulent sky, a line of 
wagons lumbering away in the distance, and a group of 
gipsies following. He painted that moor; it is here—just 
an impression, but broad and strong, and manifestly the 
work of a man who took the big, broad view of nature. No 
niggler he, no cultivator of allotment patches. All nature 
was his allotment. He wrestled with countries, and held 
his spoil. There is more life and movement in his little 
drawing of “ Calais Pier” than in many a canvas ten times 
the size. Hunt would have painted the barnacles on one 
particular sea-washed wooden beam. Cox’s roving eye took 
in all the wild confusion of sky and sea and the blown 
watchers on the pier-head. He trapned the elements as 
they raced bv, and left the barnacles alone. De Wint, too, 
had the broad manner, but he was not as impetuous as Cox : 
how sensible, how unworried is kis “Cornfield.” When 
one likes these drawings and, in their way, the snacious 
but sentimental “ Twilicht on the Downs,” by H. C. Hine, 
and the breadth of Mr. Thorne Waite’s “ Lewes Mill, New- 
haven in the Distance,” it is not possible to he more than 
courteous to Pinwell’s conventionally graceful figures in 
“ Gilbert & Becket’s Troth” or the orderlv disarray of Mr. 
Gow’s “Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Introduction 
To the Members of the Kit-Cat Club.” 

There is one drawing in this exhibition that has a 
peculiar and special fascination, and at the risk of seeming 
inconsistent I must acknowledge that “The Fruit Shop” 
held me for many minutes. The sunshine in which it is 
bathed called me to it. Who can resist a picture shimmer- 
ing with suffused light? It is a minutely faithful and pain- 
fully painstaking representation of the infinitely little, 
entirely without imagination, and, according to the newer 
art teaching, quite inexcusable. If a man kad a hundred 
eyes in his head he could possibly see a hundred different 
kinds of fruits and vegetables in a shop window with equal 
distinctness: two eyes never could. We know what Mr. 
Whistler made of a shop window. Here we have Birket 
Foster’s idea. It would make an admirable kindergarten 
picture of the kindly fruits of the earth that man has 
pressed into his service. You can count the peas in the 
basket ; you can separate the fibres on the shells of the 
cocoanuts. Potatoes, radishes, mushrooms, beans, all have 
an individual existence, and although the drawing is no 
bigger than a child’s pinafore, this unwearying little 
master of detail has found room for the figure of the girl in 
charge, a dozing cat, a bird in a cage, and the name of the 
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owner of this flourishing shop. It is very English, very 
Victorian. “ Birket Foster recalls to our memories the dear 
remembrances of our own childhood,” as the Art Journal 
truly remarked in 1877. One word more. Young impres- 
sionist painters who are in too much of a hurry to learn 
how to draw should study Turner’s “ Magdalen College, 
Oxford” in this exhibition. Each stone has a separate 
being, yet each is subservient to the domination of the 
grey-blue tower, which reposes in the atmosphere that melts 
into the sky. There is no reason against attempting to 
paint a “Rain, Steam, and Speed,” but the technical 
knowledge that can produce such a drawing as this of 
“Magdalen College” might with advantage be mastered 
first. Turner thought it worth while. 
C. L. H. 


Science. 


Korce and Matter. 
Some fifty years ago, poor Ludwig Biichner, whose death 
has lately been announced, startled the world with the blunt 
assertion that Force and Matter were the same thing, or 
rather that Force was merely an attribute of Matter, which, 
taken by itself, was sufficient to account for every pheno- 
menon in the universe. The scientific part of his readers 
did not, indeed, pay much attention to this statement, being 
for the most part too much engaged in the investigation 
of proximate to trouble themselves much about ultimate 
causes. But it seriously upset many theological dovecotes, 
whose inhabitants had never, perhaps, been able to rid 
themselves of the notion, inherited by them from faiths 
older than Christianity, that matter was in itself vile and 
opposed to spirit. Hence “ Materialist,” “ Atheist,” and even 
worse names were showered upon Biichner, who would no 
doubt have been cheerfully burned by his opponents if they 
could have succeeded in persuading the civil power that his 
freely-expressed thoughts were as dangerous to the State as 
they were said to be fatal to orthodoxy. Time, however, 
brings its own revenges, and at the beginning of the century 
next after that in which Biichner made his audacious con- 
fession of faith, we have the Secretary of our own Royal 
Society welcoming the Heir to the Throne with a speech in 
which he made an assertion so like Biichner’s that it wants 
pretty close examination to discover the point of difference. 
When Sir William Crookes told the Prince of Wales—I 
take the report of the 7’imes on the matter—that we were 
“now on the borderland between force and matter,” and 
that the basis of the ultimate atom of force, like the basis 
of the ultimate atom of matter, was the “ protyle ”—or 
First Matter—from which the chemical atoms were 
assumed to be formed, it must have seemed to many who 
remembered the old controversy as if Biichner’s blasphemies 
were being re-echoed in the very fane of orthodox science. 
Now, the way these words came to be uttered was this. 
If a suitable current of electricity be passed through a 
conducting liquid, it will decompose or resolve into its 
component parts any body dissolved therein. This must 
be familiar to anyone who has ever witnessed the 
operation of electro-plating, where the object to be coated 
with silver is put into a bath containing a salt of that metal 
and connected with a battery, with the result that silver 
appears at one pole and the acid at the other. But the 
problem that has much exercised the scientific world for 
nearly a hundred years is what takes place in the solution 
while this process of decomposition is going on. 


solution is plainly not decomposed at once, for any part of 
it, if taken out of the bath and analysed, will be found to 
contain nothing but water and the salt (generally a cyanide) 
of silver dissolved in it. Yet free metallic silver continues 
to appear with monotonous regularity at the extreme end 
of the negative pole of the battery—which in this case is of 
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course the spoon or other object to be coated—until all the 
metal in the solution is extracted without ever making its 
appearance in any other part of the bath. Many explana 
tions of this phenomenon have been suggested and dis- 
carded, but the one now in favour is that the molecules, or 
extremely small masses of matter, held in solution in the 
bath are never at rest, but are in a perpetual state of 
motion, colliding with one another and splitting up into 
still smaller and more mobile bodies called ions. Each of 
these ions is further assumed to be closely associated or 
ridden by several atoms of electricity called electrons. These 
electrons are supposed, in ordinary cases, to neutralise one 
another so that their presence is not manifest, but when a 
current passes through the solution each of them acts upon 
his ion like a horseman upon his horse, directing it to the 
positive end of the solution if it be a negative ion, and to 
the negative if it be a positive one. The same theory 
is also applied to gases, which are, according to one defini- 
tion, nothing but solutions in which the molecules of matter 
are dissolved, not in any tangible liquid, but in the 
ether which pervades all space. Sir William Crookes told 
the Prince that these electrons were capable of moving 
under certain conditions with a velocity about half that of 
light, and that their “heating, phosphorescent, and 
mechanical power must be stupendous.” If all these lofty 
hypotheses ever show themselves susceptible of full proof, 
the borderland which separates force from matter would 
be narrow indeed, and, it would seem, all that will then 
remain for us will be to eliminate the “protyle” from 
which, according to Sir William Crookes, both are evolved. 

In the meantime there are a good many subsidiary points 
connected with this theory of the ions which will take 
some elucidation. Although the ether has never been 
separated, its existence may now be accepted as fairly 
certain, because, while the transmission of light from us 
to the sun demands an undulatory medium outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, both the Hertzian waves and the Rént- 
gen rays show that a similar medium is present between the 
molecules of most known solids. But when we come 
to ask what this ether is, we find a most puzzling diversity 
of opinions. “A fluid in a violent state of minute spin—a 
vortex sponge,” is one guess; “an infinite jelly or elastic 
substance in which the elastic is entangled, and through 
which it cannot penetrate without violence and 
disruption,” is another; and the theory which at present, 
perhaps, holds the field, is the rather unsatisfactory one 
that the mysterious ether is nothing else but the equally 
mysterious something that we call electricity. So far, 
too, all the experiments made by physicists have rather 
added to our store of facts than clarified our ideas. In 
the current Proceedings of the Royal Society are detailed 
some experiments by Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, which confirm 
the opinion arrived at independently by the two learned 
Germans, Elster and Geitel, that common air contained in 
a closed vessel continually goes through the process of re- 
solution into ions even when no special electrical action is 
present ; while an article by Mr. Silberland in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine for this month makes the suggestion 
that the electrons fulfil the duty of holding together the | 
constituents of the molecule as well as of guiding and 
directing the ions. Perhaps all these facts can be accounted 
for if we choose to suppose that there is a great tide or 
stream in the ether always rushing from somewhere to 
somewhither, along which the molecules are borne more or 
less resistingly. But this Pyrrhonic view of the universe 
rests on no proof. Although analogy would lead us to 
conclude that the sun might be the cause of such a tide, 
and some men of science have argued that he is the one 
source not only of light and life, but of energy for our 
universe, all attempts to demonstrate this experimentally 
have failed. -Yet it may not be amiss to keep our- 
selves abreast of scientific theory in these matters as well 
as of scientific fact. For man, as has been said, does not in 
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any branch of physics attain to the truth at one bound, 
but only by a series of approximations. We may, therefore, 
take note of these things in the confident hope that what 
is now mere opinion may sooner or later be explained by 
real knowledge. 

F. Lecer. 


Correspondence. 


A Note on Humour. 


Sm,—With your kind permission, I propose to say a 

word about an article in last week’s Acapemy. It held a place 
of honour ; it was, for anything I know, “ writ by the editor 
with a golden pen”; I approach it with a genuflexion. 
Rising to my feet, but with head still bent and hands out- 
stretched in deprecation of my audacity, I beg to protest. 
It was called “ Humour, Old and New.” It began by de- 
nouncing “the new humour,” and I, thinking I knew the 
sort of thing indicated, was perfectly well satisfied. I sup- 
posed—good, easy man—that it would go on to recall my 
favourite humorists of the past, and possibly would men- 
tion one or two in the present whose works I admire. 
Who knows? said I to myself. Then on a sudden I 
perceived (by way of contrast with the poor humour of our 
sad days) praises of Theodore Hook and quotations from 
his Mrs. Ramsbottom. With very great respect, I venture 
to say that this beats cock-fighting. 

I grudge no man his laugh, least of all a presumably 
worried editor. I am very easily amused myself, and can 
smile at anything almost, from Sterne to a misprint in the 
Times or the latest farce. But my opinion of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom is that she is the lowest example extant of the 
most stupidly primitive form of mirth in the world. Again, 
with the editor’s permission, I will justify this opinion. I 
think it brutal to analyse Theodore Hook, who never at- 
tempted (in the funny line) anything more difficult than 
grinning through a horse-collar, and whose vogue was due to 
nothing but a rapid flow of high spirits ; but the Acapgemr’'s 
praises, acting on my protestant nature, have brought it 
on him. The most primitive form of humour consists in 
the fact that one person is in a more comfortable « ondition 
than another. Thus, our ancestors laughed at the futures 
of their prisoners, and, more innocently, in these days little 
boys laugh when a gentleman slips on a piece of orange- 
peel. Theodore Hook himself worked freely on this sense 
of humour in his famous practical jokes. The next form is 
quasi-intellectual, when one person knows something 
another does not know. This is found very richly in 
schoolmasters, who love to tell you of their pupils’ pointless 
misquotations. “My dear B., I only right you a 
short Billy do to tell you we are all combing,” and so on, 
and so on. There is absolutely no point in the coincidences 
of words : the joke is merely that Mrs. Ramsbottom did not 
know how to spell. It is humour of a kind; but to laud it 
above the humour of the moderns, deficient though that be, 
is really too severe. We may not have much, but we have 
some of an excellent quality. Fifty Theodore Hooks wouid 
not make one Mr. Anstey. 

Now, there is a qualification sometimes found in ctl.er 
examples of this primitive humour which makes it really 
amusing. Ifthe gentleman who slips on a piece of orauge- 
peel is a portly and pompous gentleman, the contrast 
between his former and latter state makes genuine fun. 
Therein is the superiority of Mrs. Malaprop over Mrs. Rams- 
bottom. Sheridan designed Mrs. Malaprop to be a cere- 
monious, important old lady ; and therefore, when the part 
is properly played, as it lately was by Mrs. Calvert, the 
malapropisms are amusing enough. Sheridan had neither 
the thoughtfulness nor the mental readiness of Congreve, 
and never rivalled his great predecessor in the scenes and 
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characters he borrowed from him; but such rough devices 
as his Mrs. Malaprop never sank to the fatuity of Theodore 
Hook and his Mrs. Ramsbottom. 

I believe the truth to be that merely mechanical and 
brainless humour like that of Theodore Hook can never out- 
live the generation it first amused. The great humorists, 
of course, were men who could think and feel. Rabelais was 
a philosopher, a man with scorns and ideals ; Sterne had the 
tenderest feeling for what was kindly and simple in men 
and women. Not to linger among the giants, even second- 
rate but true humour has some meaning and point in it, or, 
if it be mere high spirits, one can test its author, as a rule, 
on another side. Theodore Hook has left us this test, un- 
luckily for him. Have you ever read one of his serious 
novels? I remember—but vaguely, I thank Apollo—a 
novel of his called The Parson’s Daughter, and am free 
to assert that it is almost the silliest tale-told-by-an-idiot I 
ever read. No, it really will not do. Theodore Hook mas- 
querading as an inspector of nuisances, or whatever it was, 
and getting a dinner by false pretences showed a talent of 
a kind. Theodore Hook ordering all sorts of goods to be 
sent to somebody else’s house and taking a room opposite 
to see them arrive at least deserved a kicking. But if I 
may misuse a famous “ Limerick,” I maintain—and | shell 
—that the creation of Mrs. Ramsbottom was not to the 
credit—even of Theodore Hook. 

It is not, of course, true that your serious, thoughtful 
man always jokes brilliantly. I have lately come 
across several jokes made by distinguished clergymen of the 
Methodist persuasion, and it occurred to me that an an- 
thology of such things would be good punitive reading in 
another world for the man who had taken this life too 
lightly. (I would not give him anything quite so depress- 
ing as Mrs. Ramsbottom.) But there is truth in the uni- 
verse. Some sense of the meaning—or lack of meaning— 
of humanity, some sense of its facts and aims, you find in 
the true humorist, if you look. But the mere jester, the 
mere clown, passes with the echo of his own laughter. He 
may have been a pleasant companion in his day, but his 
bones are a dismal snectacle.—Yours, &c., 

G. S. Srreer. 


[We are to a great extent in sympathy with Mr. Street, 
but he has taken us rather too seriously. We did not seek 
out Mrs. Ramsbottom; she called, most unexpectedly— 
she was our only caller—and we offered the good lady a 
cup of tea. We stated, but did not think it needful to 
emphasise, the fact that her clothes and her humour were 
worn and old-fashioned, our point being rather that they 
were English. 

“The lowest example extant of the most stupidly primi- 
tive form of mirth in the world.” The word primitive 
proves little; primitive humour probably contained the 
elements of all humour. But Mr. Street thinks Mrs. Mala- 
prop superior to Mrs. Ramsbottom. So do we. Hook’s fault 
is that he presents as a dish what should be only a sauce. 
Whether this form of humour be a good sauce or not we 
cannot discuss here, but its long descent, with modifica- 
tions, from Mistress Quickly, through Mrs. Malaprop and 
Mrs. Ramsbottom, to Mrs. Gamp, Artemus Ward, and 
others seems to indicate a measure of merit not recog- 
nised by Mr. Street, who we think is wrong in supposing 
that “the humour of Mrs. Ramsbottom consists in the 
reader's knowing how rightly to spell the words she mis- 
spells.” Surely it consists mainly in her confusion of 
ideas and in the preposterously eager incompetence of her 
mind. In her small way she foreshadows Bouvard and 
Pécuchet. Her mis-spellings are but an undercurrent of 
fun. With regard to the immortal humorists—Rabelais, 
Sterne, and the rest—their introduction would have beet 
quite another matter. | 
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Our Weekly. Competition. 


Result of No. 126 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the most cogent 
and reasonable literary complaint. We award :t to the Rev. R. F. 
McCausland, Hawsker Vicarage, Whitby, for the following :—- 

TRAVESTIES OF SERIOUS LITERATURE. 

The commonplacs meaning that many once poetic words have 
reached in our days goes far to spoil our pleasure in the older 
masterpieces of English literature. Such a word, for instance, 
as “pipe,” in Shakespeare or Milton, has soapy been used 
in their signification of the term, for the last time by Tennyson and 
Arnold, among great modern poets. This is doubtless inevitable ; 
but we can protest against the tendency to vulgarise the essentially 
serious. A classical drama is acted to-day, and we are touched by 
its awe and pathos. To-morrow come the horde of parodists and 
ruin its beauty to the sensitive. C.ever art, poss:bly, but “ Theo- 
phrastus Such” has reminded us (in her admirable essay on “ De- 
basing the Moral Currency”) that “the art of spoi.ing is within 
reach of the dullest faculty ; the coarsest clown with a hammer 
in his hand might chip the nose off every statue and bust in the 
Vatican, and stand grinning at the effect of his work.” Oh! for one 
plot of sacred literary soil off which we might warn every Mr. 
Merryman who boasts a grain of good taste in his disposition ! 


Other replies are as follows: — 


LITERATURE: ITS CREATORS AND CRITICS. 

As a reader endowed by some k‘nd fairy-godmother with « 
catholic taste in literature, the abiding wish to enjoy to the 
full the good things of many and diverse authors, I complain of the 
irritat.ng tendency with many modern critics of literature not to 
allow its creators to be themselves. 

Why will they ever be wanting them to be something else, 
sighing do.orously that the native ore, which is at least genuine, 
may not be transmuted into showier b:-metallic or plated goods? 

Let the ore be separated from its dross, certainly; and, should 
the onlooker be unable to discern it for himself, show him the 
difference—a harmless exercise enough. But why this amorousness 
of the Amalgam? 

Ruskin is an esthetic ph‘losopher and a fine stylist. Dickens is 
a portrayer of life and a fine humorist. Why should D‘ckens 
“repel us” because he has not Ruskin’s style? Yet a writer, 
suffering evidently from atrophy of the humour-sense, implies 
as much in your last issue. 

Surely, the easy, gen‘al, colloquial flow of Dickens's prose is all- 
sufficient for its purpose? Ruskin’s prose splendour is unques- 
tioned ; but, ye gods! spare us the vision of “ Pickwick” in the 


rcbe of Ruskin! 
{C. H. B., Gateshead-on-Tyne.] 


We indicate below the nature of other literary complaints 
wddressed to us in this Competition :— 
ey of words like “transpire,” “ elicit,’ ete.—{Rev. T. H., 

y. 
impatience of descriptions of character, scenery, and sentiment 
in modern novel readers, who find Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot dull._—{Mrs. 8., Chelsea.} 

_Over-publication and advertisements under the guise of criti- 
cism.—[E. H. H., Streatham.} 

Inaccuracy of acting versions of Shakespeare—{G. W. H., 
Didsbury.) 

_The tendency of literature towards ephemeralism and commer- 
cialism.—{E. D. P., Frimley.; 

The decay of critical abuse—{C. D., West Kensington.] 
Borrowing of books from libraries inimical to author's bread- 
winning.—{F. P., Huddersfield.] 

“ No recognised literary mart."—[A. W., West Hampstead.] 

The “ personal par.”—{X.] 

Over-iilustration.—{W. R., Thankerton, N.B.] 

Tardy return of MSS by editors.—[G. E. M., London.] 

Ditto.—[A. 8., Edinburgh.] 

Perfunctory reviews of poetry.—{F. B. D., Torquay.] 

Literary character too often confounded with personal failings. — 
fA. 8., Edinburgh. } 


Competition No. 127 (New Series). 

Last Monday Canon Rawnsley sent the following to the Times 
by wire: 

“To-day from sunrise to sunset the beauty of Derwentwater 
has been beyond words. The snow-clad hills shone in silver mail ; 
Skiddaw seemed purple, washed with ivory. The ice was in 
good condition and the lake from end to end shone like beaten 
gold. Towards sundown the lake mirror changed from gold to 
steel apd, blue, and in the afterglow dark figures of skaters ap- 
peared to flit upon a faint lilac floor that seemed in parte to swim 
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with lucent amber. The frost continues. Apart from skating, the 
beauty of the scene was an ience for life.” ‘ 

It is well known that Canon Rawnsley’s usual form of lit 
express:on is the sonnet. In this case he did not allow himse 
time, for we imagine that even Canon Rawnsley cannot easily write 
out sonnets on telegram forms. We invite our readers to turn 
his telegram into the sonnet he would have desired to have 
written. To the writer of the best and closest rendering we will 
send a cheque for One Guinea. 


—, 


RULES. 

Answers, addressed, ~ Literary Competition, Taz Acapgmy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.U.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, February 26, 1902, Kach answer must be ac- 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors send- 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt wita a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
considered Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only 


New Books Received. 





THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Smith (Rev. J. Gregory), The Athanasian Creed 
Forester (George), The Faith of an : 
Wendt (Dr. Hans Hinrich), The Gospel According to St. John 


(T. and T. Clark) 7/6 
Henson (H. Hensley), Godly Union and Concord urray) net 6/0 
Gee (Henry), The Elizabethan Prayer-Book and Ornaments....(Mactaillan) 5/0 
POETRY, CRITICISM, and BELLES LETTRES. 
Sledd (Benjamin), The Watchers of the Hearth , 
(Gorham Press, Boston, U.S.A.) $1.4 
Wilson (George Francis), A Mirror of Moods (Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Morfill (W. R.), A History of i 
Stokes (Hugh), Velazguez, His Life and Works....(Art Record Press) net 1/0 
Gower (Lord Rona!d Sutherland), The Tower of London, Vol. II...(Beli) net 21/0 
Wilkins (W. H.), Our Eing and Queen, Part I (Hutchinson) net i? 
Wright (Thomas), edited by, The Diary of Samuel Teedon. .(Unicorn Press) 5/) 
Colquhoun (Archibald R.), The Mastery of the Pac‘fic....(Heinemann) net 
SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. ‘ 
Wells (H. G.), The Discovery of the Future —— 2/0 
Greenough (James Bradstreet) and Kittredge (George Lyman), Words 
Their Ways in English (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
. (Government Printing Office, Washington) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Doughty (Marion), Afoot through the Kashmir Valleys........ (Sands) net 
BEDUOATIONAL. 
Bayfield (M. A.), The Antigone of Sophokles (Macmillan) 2/6 
Gardner (Percy), Classical Archzology in Schools. ...(Ciarendon Press) net 1/0 
Arteaga (Fernando de), A New English and Spanish a 4) 


anes. ~ . 

Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, an - 

om ve . (Nutt) nes /6 
Mitchell) 


(Methuen) 7/6 


Faraday (Winifred), 

= on — Directory, 1902 
The News s Direc ° 1 
Moore (W. Harrison), The Constitution of the weenie ie 16/0 

urray. 
Leonard (John W.), edited by, Who’s Who in America....(Sampson Low) 
Samuel (Herbert), Liberalism 
JUVENILE. 

L. E. M.,, Stories Told to Baba and Billy 


*,.* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 





“Pall Mall Magazine” for March. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER FURNESS, M.P., 


ON 
‘*The Old World and the American invasion."’ 


Addressing a meeting of shareholders the other day, Sir 
Christopher Furness said that he had been asked by many editors 
to write his views on the American *‘ Invasion,’’ but had refused. 
After some pressure he had, he continued, been prevailed on to 
write an article for the March number of the Pall Mall Magazine. In 
that periodical they would find an honest expression of his opinions. 

In addition to the adove important Article the Number contains a 
reply by Mrs. Gallup to her Critics on the Bi-literal Cypher of Sir 
Francis Bacon, Character Sketches of Count Von Bilow and 
President Loubet, and Stories by I. Zangwill, Joseph Conrad and 
others. It is copiously Illustrated throughout, and has a beautiful 
frontispiece after the ‘* Portrait oF A Lavy," by Velasquez 

4t all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Loxpox : 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





